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I  will  not  again  advert  to  the  words  eir'sXzsiSi,  (j7», 
Mods'fta,  and  atsoXuT^wtfig.  Enough  has  been  said  al¬ 
ready  to  determine  their  meaning,  and,  if  K%(fts  be 
w^ell  understood,  no  textual  difficulty  rests  upon  any 
other  expression.  I  proceed  rather  to  state  the  prin-  • 
cipal  doctrines  in  the  text. 

Doctrines. 

1.  The  state  of  body  upon  which  the  saints  enter 
at  the  resurrection  shall  be  visibly  glorious. 

2.  The  principal  designs  in  sustaining  the  sur¬ 
rounding  creatures  according  to  the  economy  of  the 
present  world  is  to  declare  the  glory  of  God  by  the 
splendours  of  our  celestial  condition. 

3.  The  world  is  now  enslaved,  and  sensitive  na¬ 
tures  tortured  by  sinful  man. 

4.  A  great  part  of  the  matter  which  now  composes 
the  various  classes  of  creatures,  shall  pass  into  a  per- 

,  manently  glorious  condition  in  the  bodies  of  saints. 

5.  The  resurrection  of  any  irrational  animals,  be¬ 
ing  absurd  and  contradictory,  is  impossible. 

6.  There  is  an  established  and  intimate  connection 
between  man  and  the  whole  creation;  a’ sympathy  of 
condition  and  of  destiny  which  shall  more  fully  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  end  of  time. 
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We  might  extend  the  discussions  of  these  several 
doctrines,  but  I  forbear.  To  the  last  assertion  I  di¬ 
rect  my  chief  attention  in  the  conclusion  of  this  es- 
say. 

There  is  an  intimate  connexion  between  mankind 
and  the  whole  creation.  In  the  scale  of  being,  man 
holds  the  chief  rank,  and  the  inferior  ranks  were  made 
to  provide  for  him,  to  whom  God  has  repeatedly 
granted  the  right  of  dominion. 

For  man  the  world  was  formed,  and  for  his  sake  it 
is  sustained.  The  earth  hath  he  given  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  men.  It  is  a  place  of  residence,  of  trial,  and 
enjoyment.  It  provides  food  and  raiment  as  well  as 
exercise.  It  answers  another  and  a  greater  pur¬ 
pose.  It  furnishes  the  matter  of  which  our  bodies 
consist :  the  aliment  by  which  they  subsist  and  grow; 
And  is  not  the  life  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  than 
raiment.^  The  Lord'God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of 
the  ground :  and  if  we  return  to  the  'dust  we  shall 
arise.  Though  after  my  skin  xoorms  destroy  this  bo¬ 
dy,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God.  The  dead  shall 
be  raised  incorruptible  and  we  shall  be  changed.  The 
ultimate  end  of  the  animal  economy  is  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  body  at  the  resurrection ;  and  that  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  sons  of  God  is  the  chief  end  of  the 
whole  material  world.  For  unembodied  spirits,'such 
a  worid  as  this  would  be,  comparatively,  if  not  abso¬ 
lutely,  useless.  Earth,  air,  water,  light,  vegetables, 
and  animals,  display  in  their  constitution  and  arrange¬ 
ment,  individually  and  collectively,  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  Jehovah;  but  their  principal  use'is  to  make 
up  the  bodies  of  the  children  of  God  which  are  des¬ 
tined  to  shine  with  inconceivable  lustre  after  the  re¬ 
surrection. 

That  great  day  will  itself  more  fully  disclose  to  our 
enlargedunderstandings'thidgs  of  which  it  is  nofper- 
haps  proper  that'we  should'be  at  present  more  mi¬ 
nutely 'infdrined  :  and  with  this  hope  we  may  rest 
contented.  We  are  certain,  however,  that  there  are 
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4)odies  in  heaven,  and  that  there  will.be  therQ  ap  in¬ 
numerable  multitude.  Where  there  is  visible  body 
there  must  be  light.  This  elegant  as  well  as  neces¬ 
sary  element  existed  before  the  sun  and  shall  outlive 
the  king  of  dav.  The  saints  shall  shine  as  the  stars 
in  the  firmament,  and  shall,  forever,  behold  the  face 
of  the  Messiah,  raying  around  him,  from  his  glorious 
throne,  througlmut  the  heavens,  a  light  which  surpass¬ 
es  the  brighness  of  a  sunbeam.  They,  too,  fashion¬ 
ed  in  body  after  his  glorious  body,  have  not  only 
clear  intellection  of* truth  by  the  mind’s  eye,  but  also 
a  splendour,  a  beauty,  and  an  elegance  of  body,  visi¬ 
ble  to  the  corporeal  eye — a  robe  of  light  surpassing 
the  delicacy  and  grandeur  of  the  morning  clouds  ir¬ 
radiated  by  the  rising  sun.  Some  such  drapery  was 
assumed  as  a  covering  by  angels  when  they  descend¬ 
ed  to  converse  with  mortals — some  such  covering, 
before  art  had  invented  raiment,  and  before  sin  ex¬ 
posed  to  shame  and  nakedness  the  inhabitant^  of. 
Eden,  served  them  in  the  original  state  of  human  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  some  idea  of  it  is  given  in  the  history  of 
the  transfiguration  by  the  disciples.  Light  is  one  of 
the  ingredients  of  every  known  organized  body.  Me¬ 
tals  and  rocks  possess  it  in  a  latent  state,  and  emit  it 
in  a  sensible  form  by  collision..  A  specimen  of  its 
possible,  and  even  actual  existence,  independently  of 
second  causes,  is  found  in  the  pillar  which  guided 
the  ancient  Hebrews  though  the  desert,  and  in  the 
Shekinah  between  the  Cherubim,  which  ennobled 
the  Tabernacle  of  the  testimony.  I  doubt  not  that 
our  immortal  bodies  shall  appear  in  light,  full  of  glo¬ 
ry,  when  we  shall  appear  with  him  who  is  the  resur- 
'  rection  and  the  life.  The  Holy  Ghost  has  implant¬ 
ed  in  our  renovated  minds  an  unconquerable  propen¬ 
sity  to  look  forward  with  desire  and  with  hope  to  this 
final  state  of  body  ;  and  this  high  expectation,  when 
realized,  will  justify  to  the  intelligent  universe,  the 
wisdom  and  the  goodness  of  God  in  the  formation 
and  sustentation  of  the  creatures  around  us  on  earth. 
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in  all  their  transmutations,  and  in  all  their  connexions 
of  pleasure  or  of  pain  with  one  another  and  with' us 
the  disciples  of  Christ  and  the  children  of  God. 

This  consideration  precludes  the  possibility  of  that 
brutal  idea — the  resurrection  of  birds  and  of  beasts. 
These  creatures  have  had  their  day  and  have  served 
their  purpose,  and  could  we  suppose  they  were  en¬ 
dowed  with  consciousness,  they  could  not  complain 
of  injustice  were  they  remanded  to  a  state  of  nonen¬ 
tity,  much  less,'  if  they,  without  pain  or  injury,  are,  in 
the  ultimate  distribution  of  their  component  parts, 
so  fixed  as  permanently  to  glorify  any  attribute  of  the 
Lord  God.  The  Christian’s  paradise  differs  exceed¬ 
ingly  from  the  habitations  of  sensual  delights  created 
by  heathen  or  Mahometan  fancy  to  beguile  the  carnally 
minded.  The  natural  appetites  furnished  for  use  in 
the  present  economy  have  in  heaven  no  place.  The 
children  of  the  resurrection  are  as  the  angels  of  God 
in  this  respect.  Bodies,  indeed,  they  have  to  distin¬ 
guish  them  from  the  sons  of  the  moniing;  but  these 
bodies  are  incorruptible,  and,  of  course,  being  inca¬ 
pable  of  decay,  are  equally  so  of  being  recruited  by 
aliment.  They  neither  hunger  nor  thirst. 

There  is  a  contradiction  involved  in  the  thought  of 
a  future  resurrection- of  the  brutal  tribes.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  distinct  material  elements,  however  innumer¬ 
able  the  forms  they  are  made  to  assume  in  the  veg¬ 
etable  and  animal  kingdoms  is  very  small,  and  the 
quantity  of  all  the  disposable  substances  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  globe  which  furnish  the  pabuhm  for  the 
plants  and  living  creatures  bears  no  very  great  dis¬ 
proportion  to  the  yearly  assemblance  of  animated 
beings.  It  is  the  same  actual  mass  of  matter  that  has 
been  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  growing  and  de¬ 
caying,  living  and  dying,  passing  under  the  various 
forms,  and  supplying  the  materials  of  which  succes¬ 
sive  generations  were  moulded  to  answer  their  tem¬ 
porary  ends.  Probably  every  twenty  years  will  have, 
since  the  creation  of  the  world,  employed  this  entire 
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fflass  m  living  bodies,  and  certainly  every  century,  at 
a  fair  average,  has  done  more  than  this.  The  re^ 
surrection  of  the  the  whole  creation  of  animals  is, 
therefore,  not  only  useless  but  impossible.  It  is 
much  more  probable  that,  during  the  standing  of  the 
world,  every  particle  of  such  disposable  matter  shall 
have  been  appropriated  to  human  bodies,  and  that 
the  entire  removal  of  this  vast  quantity  from  the  ter¬ 
raqueous  globe,  at  the  resurrection,  will  occasion,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  purpose  and  the  prediction  of  the  Cre¬ 
ator,  the  general  conflagration,  and  the  final  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  solar  system,  as  to  its  present  economy. 
Certain  it  is  that,  even  by  the  laws  of  gravitation  and 
repulsion,  such  a  consequence,  as  the  entire  derange¬ 
ment  of  the  system,  must  result  from  the  substrac- 
tion  from  the  earth  of  the  matter  of  which  the  bo¬ 
dies  of  all  men  have  been  composed.  A  subsequent 
organization,  and  a  corresponding  economy,  may  be 
safely  trusted  to  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  who,- 
in  his  eternal  counsels,  made  provision  for  every 
event.  fVe,  according  to  his  promise,  look  for  a  new 
heaven,  a  new  earth  ivherein  dtvelleth  righteousness. 

We  have  no  reason  to  conclude  that  God  will  re¬ 
ally  annihilate  any  substance  which  he  hath  called  in¬ 
to  existence;  and  it  is  as  impossible  to  demonstrate 
the  opposite  opinion,  as  it  is  to  deny  the  destruction 
of  forms  and  conditions  under  which  substances  for 
a  time  appear.  That  there  is  something  which  is 
not  matter,  in  the  constitution  of  the  lower  animals 
is  ascertained  from  the  fact  of  their  possessing  sens¬ 
es,  and  thought,  and  volition.  Many  of  them  are 
susceptible  of  considerable  instruction.  They  pos- 
■  sess  recollection,  and  improve  by  experience.  The 
Scriptures  affirm  both  the  immateriality  of  a  portion 
of  their  complex  constitution,  and  the  mortality  of 
their  immaterial  part,  when  the  body  is  disorganized. 
For  that  ivhich  befalleth  the  sons  of  men  hefalleth 
beasts ;  as  the  one  dieth  so  dieth  the  other.  Whoknow- 
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eth  the  spirit  of  the  beast  that  goeth  downward  to  the 
earths 

■  There  are,  nevertheless,  some  reasons  whicli  ren¬ 
der  it  probable  that  the  matter  of  the  solar  system 
shall  not  be  annihilated  at  the  resurrection.  I  know 
that  it  may,  if  it  he  the  will  of  God :  and  I  do  not 
know  that  he  will  not  order  it  back  into  nonentity. 
His  power  is  not  to  be  disputed.  In  him  every  thing 
that  exists  has  its  being.  Yet  he  hath  assured  us 
that  matter  will  exist  to  eternity..  The  bodies  of  the 
saints,  the  body  of  the  Lord  Messiali,  shall  exist  in 
never  fading  glory.  The  bodies  of  the  wicked  shall 
endure  in  the  midst  of  those  material  flames  which 
the  breath  of  the  Almighty,  like  a  stream  of  brim¬ 
stone,  doth  kindle  to  the  glory  of  his  justice.  We 
moreover  look  for  a  material  system  organized  sub¬ 
sequently  to  the  solution  of  that  which  now  exists. 
And  we  expect  it  by  virtue  of  a  promise  wdiich  stands 
when  the  heavens  pass  away. 

“  Both  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  which  are  now, 
are  kept  in  store  reserved  unto  fire  against  the  day  of 
judgment.”  Great  shall  be  tlie  noise,  fervent  the 
heat,  and  awfully  grand  the  sight,  when  this  change 
shall  be  accomplished.  The  heavens  being  on  fire 
shall  be  dissolved,  tbe  elements  shall  melt,  the  earth 
also  and  the  works  tliat  are  therein,  shall  be  burnt  up. 
But  fire  is  itself  a  substance,  and  annihilates  nothing. 
Heat  only  melts,  and  separates  the  parts  of  other  bo¬ 
dies  to  a  greater  distance.  Their  figure  and  their 
other  qualities  change,  but  the  elements  exist  although 
melted.  Subsequently  to  the  change,  new  heavens 
appear,  and  a  new  earth  is  consohdated..  Is  it  impi¬ 
ous  or  unreasonable  to  conjecture  that  the  renovated 
system  arises  from  the  ashes  of  this  world  i  Is  the 
supposition  of  a  total  aimihilation.  and  a  subsequent 
and  immediate  creation  of  another  mass,  of  matter 
more  consistent  with,  wisdom  and  with  victory.^  Here, 
too,  upon  this  mass  of  matter  wdiere  we  dwell,  God 
ias  accomplished  his  ciiief  work.  Here  MessiaL 
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was  bom,  here  he  died,  and  by  his  death  he  over¬ 
came.  Of  this  earth  he  took  a  body ;  of  this  earth  he 
made  the  bodies  of  his  sons  and  daughters.  This, 
the  most  interesting  province  of  Jehovah’s  empire, 
teaches  angels  the  manifold  perfection  of  the  God¬ 
head.  Upon  this  earth  hell  has  erected  her  gates 
and  her  battlements;  the  whole  population  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  were  excited  to  rebellion  against  his  govern¬ 
ment  who  expatiates  his  goodness  over  unbouqd- 
ed  space.  Every  eye  was  turned  to  this  spot  in 
which  the  battle  raged.  We,  for  transgression,  are 
placed  under  the  interdict :  but,  we  must  not  argue, 
from  our  ignorance,  that  the  obedient  provinces  of 
the  magnificent  empire  are  unconcerned  in  the  event, 
or  are  as  regardless  and  ignorant  of  us  as  we  are  of 
them.  Messengers,  who  move  with  a  celerity  sur¬ 
passing  that  of  the  lightning,  are  going  to  and  fro,  and 
the  Head  of  all  things  is  every  where  present  to  dif¬ 
fuse  knowledge  among  all  intelligent  creatures  ;  and  . 
shall  this  province  be  blotted  forever  out  of  existence, 
or,  raUier,  shall  it  not  be  changed  and  perpetuated. 

A  change  is  uiidoiibledly  necessary.  Guilty  man 
subjects  the  earth  to  vanity.  It  groans  under  his 
crimes ;  and  every  sensitive  creature  is  reluctantly 
compelled  to  endure  the  torture.  God  will  assured¬ 
ly  reckon  with  the  rebels,  who,  having  perfected  their 
right  of  occupancy  and  enjoyment,  not  only  appro¬ 
priate,  as  robbers,  his  creatures  to  their  own  use,  but, 
moreover,  abuse  them,  and  reduce  them  under  tlie 
bondage  of  corruption.  The  whole  creation  groans 
and  is  in  travail.  The  time  of  the  deliverance  will 
come.  The  earth  vomiteth  out  her  guilty  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  beasts  of  the  field  call  for  vengeance  on 
their  tormentors ;  and  could  we  suppose  that  the  cre¬ 
ation  were  endued  with  consciousness.  Oh  how  san¬ 
guine  would  be  the  expectation  of  the  glory  which 
shall  be  revealed  in  us,  when  admitted  to  our  last 
home,  when  new  heavens  shall  arise,  and  a  new  earth 
become  the  abode  of  righteousness^ 
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Are  we  culpable  in  this  anticipation  ?  I  hope  it  i's 
no  crime  to  look  forward  to  the  end  of  this  economy. 
While  w'e  are  fed  and  clothed  and  comforted  by  the 
creatures  made  for  our  use  by  the  Creator ;  while  the 
arts  and  the  sciences  are  subjecting  the  several  parts 
and  classes  to  profitable  experiments ;  it  cannot  be 
unlawful  for  us,  wlio  love  the  Lord  God,  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  moral  purposes,  and  the  ultimate  end  of  cre¬ 
ation.  If  it  was  not  unworthy  of  God  to  make  those 
things  and  institute  them  subjects  of  his  care  and 
government,  it  cannot  be  unworthy  of  our  reason  or 
our  piety  to  contemplate  their  existence  and  trace 
with  pleasure  their  relation  to  us  and  the  common 
parent  of  all.  The  works  of  the  Lord  are  great  sought 
out  of  ail  that  take  pleasure  therein. 

Greatly  as  tliese  considerations  enhance  our  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  celestial  bodies  of  the  dead  who  shall  be 
raised  uncorruptible,  abundantly  as  they  justify  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  o^-the  Almighty,  in  the  crea¬ 
tion,  arrangement,  and  sustentation  of  surrounding 
objects,  much,  too,  as  they  tend  to  mitigate  our  un¬ 
easiness  under  suffering,  we,  who  have  the  first  fruits 
of  tlie  spirit,  have  a  still  more  abundant  joy  set  be¬ 
fore  us.  Although  much  of  the  matter  of  this  suf- 
'  fering  creation  shall  pass  into  a  future  state  in  and 
with  the  bodies  of  the  saints  redemned  from  all  cor¬ 
ruption,  and  shall  be  immutably  settled  in  connexion 
with  mind,  and  irradiated  with  unconceivable  glory, 
it  is  the  perfection  of  mind  itself,  in  the  full  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  €Hiost,  that  con¬ 
stitutes  the  chief  hope  of  the  heirs  of  immortality. 
The  change  which  matter  shall  undergo  is  indeed 
great — greater  than  the  difference  between  a  mass  of 
putrefaction  and  the  meridian  sun ;  corruption  shall 
put  on  incorruption  :  but  the  change  which  the  soul 
shall  experience,  excels.  To  mind  peculiarly  ap¬ 
pertains  the  blessedness  which  the  company  of  an¬ 
gels,  and  the  communion  with  God,  afford.  Behold 
what  manner  of  love  the  Fatlier  hath  bestowed  upop 
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us  that  we  should  be  called  the  sons  of  God  !  Belov¬ 
ed,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God  ;  and  it  doth  not  yet 
appear  what  we  shall  be :  but  we  know  that  when  he 
shall  appear  we  shall  be  like  him ;  for  we  shall  see 
him  as  he  is.  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  hut  thee  ?  And 
there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  beside  thee. 

A. 
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British  and  American  Reformed  Presb\'terians  or 

Covenanters,  will  feel  a  glow  of  enthusiasm,  we 

• 

doubt  not,  and  holy  exultation  in  reading  the  follow¬ 
ing  eloquent  article.  They  will  rejoice  in  the  con¬ 
nection  with,  and  direct  ecclesiastical  descent  from 
those  Covenanters,  whose  Christian  heroism  dared 
every'  thing  just,  risked  every  thing,  and  displayed 
prodigies  of  valour  in  the  good  cause  of  God,  for  the 
rights  of  conscience,  and  for  the  civil  liberties  of 
man.  All  Christians  will  applaud  the  magnanimity 
of  the  heroes,  and  thank  God  for  the  more  than 
Grecian  and  Roman  bravery,  which  their  brethren, 
in  the  common  cause  of  Christianity  displayed. 
The  article  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown¬ 
lee,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  of  Neiv-Jersey,  to 
whose  character,  the  following  testimony  is  given  by 
tlic  editor  of  the  National  Gazette,  from  which  it  is 
copied: — “Oiir  correspondent,  as  will  be  perceived 
by  the  tenor  of  his  preface  to  the  graphical  narrative 
of  the  ‘  Battle  of  Drumclog,’  is  warm  in  his  religious 
and  national  feelings  as  a  Scotchman.  We  know 
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him  to  be  a  gentleman  of  great  worth  and  learning, 
on  wliose  testimony  in  favour  of  the-  authenticity  of 
the  original  statements  which  he  olFers,  full  reliance 
may  be  placed.” 

“  Of  all  the  Waverley  Novels  “Old  Mortality”  pro¬ 
duced  perhaps  the  greatest  sensation  in  Scotland.  It 
pleased  the  light  readers.  It  was  very  acceptable  to 
the  Tory  Party.  It  roused  the  attention  of  the  Whigs 
— I  mean  not  the  Radicals;  but  the  descendants  and 
lovers  of  the  true  “  Whigs  of  the  Covenant.''  It  ex- 
cited  a  burst  of  admiration;  and  a  burst  of  indigna¬ 
tion,  deep  and  severe.  The  one  from  the  Tories; 
and  the  mere  admirers  of  line  historical  romance — 
the  other  from  the  religious  and  devout  body  of  the 
nation. 

It  was  a  novel  affair;  and  it  excited  the  public 
feeling  to  an  intense  degree,  to  see  venerable  clergy¬ 
men  descending  into  the  arena,  to  attack  the  state¬ 
ments  and  sentiments  of  a  romance.  There  was 
reason  for  this. .  The  book  was  read  by  everybody, 
and  it  contains  the  sentiments  of  toryism  in  their 
most  imposing  form — and  there  is  much  that  ap¬ 
proaches  to  a  degree  of  impiety  which  that  sober 
people  will  not  bear.  Nay,  the  religious  iDublic 
deemed  that  they  saw  no  less  than  a  design  to  ridi¬ 
cule  the  memory  of  the  martyrs  and  patriots  of  the 
V  days  of  Charles  II. ;  and  to  vilify  their  holy  religion. 

The  description  which  he  has  given  of  the  conduct, 
and  the  motives  of  the  military  chieftains;  the  per¬ 
sonal  accomplishments,  and  the  romantic  gallantry 
with  which  his  imagination  has  clothed  the  atrocious 
Claverhouse,  do  prove  that  there  is  too  much  room 
for  the  one;  and  the  absurd  balderdash  and  disgust¬ 
ing  cant  which  he  has  put  into  the  mouths  of  the 
leading  preachers  of  that  age  (and  they  were  no 
mean  men)  do  ailogether  show  a  spirit  of  hostility 
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and  persecution,  not  to  be  tamely  submitted  to,  in 
this  enlightened  age.* 

The  result  of  this  public  indignation  was  visi  hly 
in  favour  of  the  ‘^good  old  cause.”  Accurate  en¬ 
gravings  of  Graham  of  Clavers  were  brought  for¬ 
ward.  In  opposition  to  the  romantic  paintings  of 
the  novelist,  the  harsh  features  of  his  iron  face  were 
revealed.  x\nd  the  tout  ensemble  exhibited  an  exte¬ 
rior  in  every  respect  l)efitting  the  gloomy  and  dark 
soul  of  a  man  whose  hands  were  dipped  in  human 
blood  to  the  wrists  !  And  in  the  late  additional  details 
of  his  public  character,  it  has  been  shown  from  au- 
th.Mitic  documents  that  the  gallant  and  enterprising 
oHicer,”  of  Hume,  and  of  the  Tories,  was  a  cold 
blooded  murderer  of  the  unarmed  peasantry:  that  he 
shot  down  without  trial  or  form  of  law,  free  citizens, 
on  their  own  lands,  and  by  their  own  fire  sides:  that 
he  belonged  to  that  licensed  banditti,  the  oppressors 
of  their  country — who  employed  even  the  sagacity 
of  blood  hounds  to  discover  the  lurking  places  of  the 
patriots  and  martyrs,”  whom  they  butchered  in  the 
j)resence  of  their  wives  and  crying  babes.  [See 
hningh  Hist,  of  Scotland^  vol.  ii.  and  Scottish  Wor- 
ihics^  SfC.  passim.^ 

Another  consequence  of  this  national  excitement 
was  a  holy  zeal  which  put  forth  its  activities  in  re¬ 
pairing  the  tombs  and  monuments  over  the  bodies  of 
the  martyrs.  Each  sacred  spot,  on  mountains,  in 
vallies,  on  moors,  where  the  patriots  had  fallen  by 
the  steel  of  the  life  guards,  was  sought  out,  and  mon¬ 
uments  erected,  and  tombstones  repaired;  and  a  host 

'*Tbe  clerical  characters  who  figured  in  the  scenes  presented 
partially  in  “  Old  Mortality,”  were  Douglass,  Cargii,  King. — 
Douglass  had  been  ofi’ered  u  bishopric,  and  the  see  was  kept  va¬ 
cant  some  time  for  him,  by  Sharp.  Cargii  had  been  the  ac¬ 
complished  and  popular  minister  of  the  High  Kirk  ot  Glasgow. 
King,  an  accomplished  scholar,  Was  the  companion  of  Lord 
Cardross.  Sir  Walter  erred  egregiously,  in  putting  sucii  dis¬ 
gusting  cant  into  the  lips  of  such  gentlemen,  patriots,  and  mar¬ 
tyrs  as  tliese  ^ 
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of  “  Old  Mortalities”  put  in  requisition  to  cjhissel 
deeper  the  names  and  the  epitaphs  of  the  martyrs. 

This  is  my  introduction. — I  now  offer  you  the 
“Battle  of  Drumclog.”  And  the  “Battle  of  Both- 
well”  shall  be  forthcoming — that  you  may  judge  of 
the  contrast  betv\  een  the  account  of  these  battles,  in 
the  Waverley  Romance, .and  in  history. 

In  his  “  Battle  of  Drumclog”  the  “  great  wizard” 
makes  the  Covenanters’  army  murder  a  gallant  young 
officer,  who  came  as  the  flag.  Nothing  can  be  more 
erroneous  and  slanderous.  It  is  an  outrage  to  histo¬ 
ry.  It  is  only  surpassed  by  that  more  outrageous 
fiction  of  tlieir  intended  murder  of  young  Morton,  in 
the  night  after  Bothwell  battle. 

The  following  is  given  in  the  words  of  the  Laird 
of  Torfoot,  whose  estate  is  this  day  in  the  possession , 
of  two  brothers,  his  lineal  descendants  of  the  filth 
generation.  The  Laird  speaks  of  what  he  saw,  and 
what  he  did.  I  have  carefully  compared  his  account 
with  the  statements  handed  down  by  family  tradition 
— particidarly  with  the  statements  of  a  venerable 
aunt,  who  died  lately  in  Pennsylvania,  aged  nearly 
ninety;  and  who  was  the  grand  daughter  of  the 
Laird’s  second  son.  I  have  also  compared  the  ac¬ 
count,  with  the  brief  printed  account  of  these  battles , 
in  the  “  Scottish  Worthies,  and  the  “  Cloud  of  Wit¬ 
nesses.”  This  last  book,  {p.  334,  Loud,  edit.)  re-- 
cords  the  Laird’s  name  in  the  last  of  those  driven  in¬ 
to  banishment — but  who,  in  spite  of  Clayers  and 
Charles,  and  shipwrecks;  by  the  grace  of  God,  re¬ 
gained  his  native  halls  to  bless  his  afflicted  family, 
and  who,  finally,  died  in  peace,  in  the  presence  of  his 
family,  in  a  good  old  age. 

The  Battle  of  Drumclog. 

“  It  was  on  a  fair  Sabbath  morning  in  June,  of 
A.  D.  1679,  that  an  assembly  of  Covenanters  sat 
down  on  the  heathy  mountains  of  Drumclog.  W’e 
had  assembled  not  to  fight — but  to  worship  the  God 
of  our  fathers.  We  w  ere  far  from  the  tumult  of  ci- 
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lies.  The  long  dark  heath  waved  around  us.  And 
we  disturbed  no  living  creatures,  saving  the  pee- 
3weep,*  and  the  heather  cock.  As  usual  we  had 
come  armed.  It  was  for  self-defence.  For  despe¬ 
rate  and  ferocious  bands  made  bloody  raids  through 
the  country.  And  pretending  to  put  down  treason, 
they  waged  war  against  religion  and  morals.  They 
spread  ruin  havock  over  the  face  of  blfceding  Scot¬ 
land. 

The  venerable  Douglass  had  commenced  the  so¬ 
lemnities  of  the  day.  He  was  expatiating  on  the  ex¬ 
ecrable  evils  of  tyranny.  Our  souls  were  on  fire  at 
the  remembrance  of  our  country’s  sufferings,  and 
the  wrongs  of  the  church.  In  this  moment  of  intense 
feeling,  our  watchman  posted  at  the  neighboring 
height  fired  his  carabine,  and  ran  toward  the  congre¬ 
gation.  He  announced  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
We  raised  our  eyes  to  the  minister.  “  I  have  done,” 
said  Douglass,  with  his  usual  firmness.  “You^^haV’e 
got  the  theory — now  for  the  practice;  you  know 
your  duty;  self-defence  is  always  lawful.  But  the 
enemy  approaches.”  He  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven 
and  uttered  a  prayer — brief  and  emphatic — like  the 
prayer  of  Richard  Cameron.  “  Lord  spare  the 
green — and  take  the  ripe.” 

The  officers  collected  their  men,  ana  placed  them¬ 
selves  each  at  the  head  of  those  of  his  own  district. 

% 

Sir  Robert  Hamilton  placed  the  foot  in  the  centre  in 
three  ranks.  A  company  of  horse,  well  armed  and 
mounted,  was  placed  on  the  left;  and  a  small  squad¬ 
ron  also  on  the  left.  These  were  drawn  back,  and 
.they  occupied  the  more  solid  ground;  as  well  with  a 
view  to  have  a  more  firm  footing,  as  to  arrest  any 
flanking  party  that  might  take  them  on  the  wings. 
A  deep  morass  lay  between  us  and  the  ground  of  the 
enemy.  Our  aged  men,  our  females  and  children 
retired.  But  they  retired  slowly.  They  had  the 

*Anglice,  Teewit,  or  lapwing. 
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hearts  and  the  courage  of  the  females  and  children  in 
those  days  of  intense  religious  feeling,  and  of  suffer¬ 
ing.  They  manifested  more  concern  for  the  fate  of 
relatives — for  the  fate  of  the  church,  than  for  their 
-own  personal  safety.  As  Claverhouse  descended 
the  opposite  mountains,  they  retired  to  the  rising 
ground  in  the  rear  of  our  host.  The  aged  men 
walked  with  their  bonnets  in  hand.  Their  long  grey 
locks  waved  in  the  breeze.  They  sang  a  cheering 
psalm.  The  music  was  that  of  the  well  known  tune 
of  the  “  Martyrs;”  and  the  sentiment  breathed  defi¬ 
ance.  The  music  floated  down  on  the  wind.  Out' 
men  gave  them  three  cheers  as  they  fell  into  their 
ranks.  Never  did  I  witness  such  animation  in  the 
looks  of  men.  For  me,  my  spouse,  and  my  little 
children  were  in  the  rear.  My  native  plains,  and 
the  halls  of  my  fathers,  far  below,  in  the  dale  of  A- 
ver,  were  full  in  view  from  the  heights  which  we  oc¬ 
cupied.  My  country  seemed  to  raise  her  voice — the 
bleeding  church  seemed  to  wail  aloud.  “  And 
these,”  I  said,  as  Clavers  and  his  troops  winded 
slowly  down  the  dark  mountain’s  side,  “  these  are 
the  unworthy  slaves,  and  bloody  executioners,  by 
which  the  tyrant  completes  our  miseries.” 

Hamilton  here  displayed  the  hero.  His  portly 
figure  was  seen  hastening  from  rank  to  rank.  He 
inspired  courage  into  our  raw  and  undisciplined 
troops.  The  brave  Hackstone,  and  Hall,  of  Haugh- 
head,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  foot,  and  re-echoed 
the  sentiment  of  their  chief.  Burly  and  Cleland  had 
inflamed  the  minds  of  the  horsemen  on  the  left,  to  a 
noble  enthusiasm.  My  small  troop  on  the  right, 
needed  no  exhortation.  We  were  a  band  of  broth¬ 
ers,  resolved  to  conquer  or  fall. 

The  trumpet  of  Clavers  squnded  a  note  of  defiance. 
The  kettle-drum  mixed  its  tumultuous  roll.  They 
halted.  They  made  a  long  pause.  We  could  see 
an  officer  with  four  file,  conducting  fifteen  persons 
irom  the  ranks,  to  a  knoll  on  their  left.  1  could  per- 
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ceive  one  in  black.  It  was  my  friend  King,  the 
chaplain  of  Lord  Cardross,  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  Clavers  at  Hamilton.  “  Let  them  be 
shot  through  the  head,”  said  Clavers  with  his  usual 
dry  way,  “  if  they  should  offer  to  run  away.”  We 
could  see  him  view  our  position  with  great  care.  His 
officers  came  around  him.  We  soon  learned  that  he 
wished  to  treat  with  us.  He  never  betrayed  symp¬ 
toms  of  mercy  or  ofjustice;  nor  offered  terms  of  re¬ 
conciliation,  unless  when  he  dreaded  that  he  had  met 
his  match.  And  even  then  it  was  only  a  manoeu¬ 
vre  to  gain  time,  or  to  deceive.  His  flag  approach¬ 
ed  the  edge  of  the  bog.  .•  Sir  Robert  held  a  flag  sacred; 
had  it  been  borne  by  Clavers  himself,  he  had  honour¬ 
ed  it.  He  demanded  the  purpose  for  which  he  came* 
“  I  came,”  said  he,  “  in  the  name  of  his  sacred  maj¬ 
esty,  and  of  colonel  Grahame,  to  offer  you  a  pardon 
on  condition  that  you  lay  down  your  arms  and  deliv¬ 
er  up  your  ringleaders.”  “  Tell  your  officer,”  said 
Sir  Robert,  “  that  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  decep¬ 
tion  he  practises.  He  is  not  clothed  with  any  pow¬ 
ers  to  treat,  nor  was  he  sent  out  to  treat  with  us  and 
attempt  a  reconciliation.  The  government  against 
whom  we  have  risen  refuses  to  redress  our  grievan¬ 
ces,  or  to  restore  us  our  liberties.  Had  the  tyrant 
wished  to  render  us  justice  he  had  not  sent  by  the 
hands  of  such  a  ferocious  assassin  as  Claverhouse* 
Let  him,  however,  show  his  powers,  and  we  refuse 
not  to  treat.  And  we  shall  lay  down  our  arms  to 
treat  provided  that  he  also  lay  down  his.  Thou  hast 
,my  answer.”  “  It  is  a  hopeless  case,”  said  Burly, 
while  he  called  after  the  flag.  “  Let  me  add  one 
word,  by  your  leave,  general.  “  Get  thee  up  to  that 
bloody  dragoon,  Clavers,  and  tell  him  that  we  will 
spare  his  life,  and  the  lives  of  his  troops,  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  he,  your  Clavers,  lay  down  his  arms  and 
the  arms  of  these  troops.  We  will  do  more,  as  we 
have  no  prisoners  on  these  wild  mountains,  we  will 
even  let  him  go  on  his.  parole  on  condition  that  he 
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swear  never  to  lift  arms  against  the  religion  and  the 
liberties  of  his  country.”  ,A  loud  burst  of  applause 
re-echoed  from  the  ranks.  And  after  a  long  pause 
in  deep  silence  the  army  sang  the  psalm  yet  sung  in 
the  Scottish  churches. 

“Tliere  arrows  of  the  bow  he  break 
The  shield,  the  sword,  the  war ; 

More  glorious  those  than  hills  of  prey 
More  excellent  art  far. 

I 

Those  that  are  stout  of  heart  are  spoiled, 

They  sleep  their  sleep  outright. 

And  none  of  them  their  hands  did  find 
That  were  the  men  of  might,”  kc. 

When  the  report  was  made  to  Claverhouse,  he 
gave  the  word  w'ith  a  savage  ferocity.  There  blood 
be  on  their  own  heads.  Be  no  quarters  the  word 
this  day.”*  His  fierce  dragoons  raised  a  yell.  And 
•no  quarters  re-echoed  from  rank  to  rank,  while  they 
galloped  dowm  the  mountain’s  side.  It  is  stated  that 
Burly  was  heard  to  say,  “Then  be  it  so — even  let 
there  be  no  quarters — at  least  In  my  wing  of  the  host. 
So  God  send  me  a  meeting,”  cried  he  aloud,  “  with 
that  chief  under  ,  the  white  plume.  My  country 
would  bless  my  memory,  could  my  sword  give  his 
villainous  carcase  to  the  crows.” 

Our  raw  troops  beheld,  with  firmness,  the  approach 
of  the  foemen.  And  at  the  moment  when  the  ene¬ 
my  halted  to  fire,  the  whole  of  our  troop  dropped  on 
the  heath.  Not  a  man  was  seen  to  remain  down, 
when,  the  order  was  given  to  rise  and  return  the  fire. 
The  first  rank  fired,  then  kneeled  down  while  the 
second  fired.  They  made  each  bullet  tell.  As  of¬ 
ten  as  the  lazy  rolling  smoke  was  carried  over  the 
enemy’s  heads,  a  shower  of  bullets  fell  on  his  ranks. 
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Many  a  gallant  man  tumbled  on  the  heath.  The ' 
fire  was  incessant.  It  resembled  one  blazing  sheet  ’ 
of  flame,  for  several  minutes  along  the  line  of  the 
Covenanters.  Clavers  attempted  to  cross  the  mo-' 
rass  and  break  our  centre.  “  Spear  men !  to  the 
front” — I  could  hear  the  deep  toned  voice  of  Hamil-  ’ 
ton  say — “  Kneel  and  place  your  spears  to  receive 
the  enemy’s  cavalry.  And  you  my  gallant  fellows, 
fire — God  and  our  Country y  is  our- word.”  Our  of-  ' 
ficers  flew  from  rank  to  rank.  Not  a  peasant  gave 
way  that  day.  As  the  smoke  rolled  off,  we  could : 
see  Clavers  urging  on  his  men  with  the  violence  of" 
despair.  His  troops  fell  in  heaps  around  him.  And 
still  the  gaps  were  filled  up.  A  galled  trooper  would 
occasionally  flinch.  But*  ere  he  could  turn  or  flee, . 
the  sword  of  Clavers  was  waving  over  his  head.  I 
could  see  him  in  his  fury  strike  both  man  and  horse. 
In  tlie  fearful  carnage  he  himself  sometimes  reeled. 
He  would  stop  short  in  the  midst  of  a  movement;-* 
then  contradict  his  own  orders,  and  strike  the  man 
because  he  could  not  comprehend  his  meaning. 

.  He  ordered  flanking  parties  to  take  us  on  our  right ' 
and  left.  “  In  the  name  of  God,”  cried  he  “  cross  ' 
the  bog ;  and  charge  them  on  the  flanks,  till  we  get 
over  this- morass.  If  this  fail,  we  are  lost.”  " 

It  now  fell  to  my  lot  to  come  into  action.  '  Hith-  ' 
erto  we  had  fired  only  some  distant  shot.  A  gallant 
officer  led  his  band  down  on  the  borders  of  the  swamp,- 
in  search  of  a  proper  place  to  cross.  We  threw  our-' 
selves  before  him.  A  severe  firing  commenced.  : 
My  gallant  men  fired  with  great  steadiness.  We* 
could  see  many  tumbling  from  their  saddles.  Not 
.  content  with  repelling  the  foemen,  we  found  our  op¬ 
portunity  to  cross,  and  attacked  them  sword  in  hand. 
The  captain,  whose  name  I  afterwards  ascertained  -, 
to  be  Arrol,  threw  himself  in  my  path.  In  the  first 
shock,  I  discharged  my  pistols.  His  sudden  start  in 
hU  saddle  told  me  that  one  of  them  had  taken  effect.  < 
With  one  of  the  tremendous -oaths  of  Charles  II.  he 
Voii.  I.  10* 
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closed  with  me.  He  fired  his  steel  pistol;—-!  was  in 
front  of  him.  My  sw'ord  glanced  on  the  weapon^ 
and  gave  a  direction  to  the  bullet,  which  saved  my. 
life.  By  this  time  my  men  had  driven  the  enemy  be¬ 
fore  them ;  and  had  left  the  ground  clear  for  the  single 
combat.  As  he  made  a  lounge  at  my  breast,  I  turn-, 
ed  his  sword  aside  :  and  by  one  of  those  sweeping 
blows,  which  are  rather  the  dictate  of  a  kind  of  in- 
sliiicl  of  self  defence,  than  a  movement  of  art.  As 
our  strokes  redoubled,  niy  antagonist’s  dark  features 
put  on  a  look  of  deep  and  settled  ferocity.  No  man, 
who  has  not  encountered  the  steel  of  his  enemy  in 
the  field  of  battle,  can  conceive  the  looks,  and  the 
manner  of  the  warrior  in  the  movements  of  his  in¬ 
tense  feelings.  May  I  never  witness  them  again. 
VVe  fought  in  silence.  My  stroke  fell  on  his  left 
shoulder — it  cut  the  belt  of  his  carabine  which  fell 
to  tlie  ground.  His  blow  cut  me  to  the  rib,  glanced 
along  the  bone,  and  rid  me  also  of  the  weight  of  my 
carabine.  He  had,  now,  .advanced  too  near  me  to 
be  sti’uck  with  the  sword.  I  grasped  him  by  the 
Collar.  I  pushed  him  backward  ;  and  with  an  en¬ 
tangled  blow  of  my  Ferrara  I  struck  him  across  . his 
throat.  It  cut  only  the  strap  of  his  head-piece,  and 
it  fell  off.  With  a  sudden  spring  he  seized  me  by. 
the  sword  belt; — our  horses  reared,  and  we  both 
came ,  to  the  ground.  We  rolled  on  the  heath  in 
deadly  conflict.  It  was  in  this  situation  of  matters, 
that  my  brave  fellows  had  returned  from  the  rout  of 
the  flanking  party,  to  look  after  their  commander. 
One  of  them  was  actually  rushing  on  my  antagonist, 
when  I  called  to  him  to  retire.*  We  started  to  our 
feet.  Each  grasped  his  sword.  We  closed  in  con¬ 
flict  again.  After  parrying  strokes  of  mine  enemy 
which,  indicated  a  hellish  ferocity,  I  told  him  my  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  take  him  prisoner;  ^at  sooner  than  kill 

*It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  Laird  used  these  words 
“Bauldy  Allison!  let  your  officer  settle  this  trifle— I  never 
take  odds  to  combat  a  foe— be  be  even  a  life  guard.” 
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him  I  sliould  order  my  men  to  seize  him.  “  Sooner 
let  my  soul  be  brandered  on  my  ribs  in  hell,”  said 
he,  “  than  be  captured  by  a  Whigamore.  JVb  quar¬ 
ter  is  the  word  of  my  colonel,  and  my  word.  Have  at 
thee,  whig — I  dare  the  whole  of  you  to  the  combat.” 
“  Leave  the  madman  to  me — leave  the  field  instant¬ 
ly,”  said  I  to  mv  party  whom  I  could  hardly  restrain. 
My  sword  fell  on  his  right  shoulder.  His  sword 
dropt  from  his  hand.  I  lowered  my  sword  and  of¬ 
fered  him  his  life.  “ j\'o  quarter”  said  he  with  a 
shriek  of  despair. .  He  snatched  his  sword  which  I 
held  in  my  hand,  and  made  a  lunge  at  my  breast.  L 
parried  his  blows  till  he  was  nearly  exhausted.  But 
gathering  up  his  huge  limbs,  he  put  forth  all  his  en¬ 
ergy  in  a  thrust  at  my  heart.  My  Andro  Ferrara 
received  it  so  as  to  weaken  its  deadly  force.  But  it 
made  a  deep  cut.  Though  1  was  faint  with  loss  of 
blood,  1  left  him  no  time  for  another  blow.  My 
sword  glanced  on  his  shoulder,  cut  through  his  bufl' 
coat,  and  skin,  and  flesh;  swept  through  his  jaw,  and' 
laid  open  his  throat  from’  ear  to  ear.  The  fire  of 
his  ferocious  eye  was  quenched  in  a  moment.  He 
reeled.  And  falling  with  a  terrible  clash,  he  poured 
out  his  soul  with  a  torrent  of  blood  on  the  heath.  I 
sunk  down  insensible  for  a  moment.  My  faithful 
men,  who  never  lost  sight  of  me,  raised  me'  up.  In 
the  fierce  combat,  the  soldier  suffers  most  from  thirst. 

I  stooped  down  to  fill  my  helmet  with  tlie  water 
which  oozed  through  the  morass.  It  was  deeply  tin¬ 
ged  with  human  blood,  which  flowed  in  the  conflict 
above  me.  I  started  back  with  horror.  And  Gawn 
Witherspoon  bringing  up  my  steed,  we  set  forward 
in'  the  tumult  of  the  battle. 

All  tliis  while  the  storm  of  war  raged  on  our  left.. 
Cleland  and  the  fierce  Burly  had  charged  the 
strong  company  sent  to  flank  -them.  These  officers 
permitted  them  to  cross  the  swamp ;  then  charged 
them  with  a  terrible  shout.  “  No  quarters,”  cried 
the  dragoons.  “Be  no  quarters  to  you,  then,  ye 
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murderous  loons”  cried  Burly.  And  at  one  blow 
he  cut  their  leader  through  the  steel  cap ;  and  scat¬ 
tered  his  brains  on  his  followers.  His  every  blow  o- 
verlhrew’  a  foeman.  •  There  whole  forces  were  now 
brought- up;  and  they  drove  the  dragoons  of  Clav- 
crs  into  the  swamp.  They  rolled  over  each  other. 
All  stuck  fast.  The  Covenanters  dismounted,  and 
fought  on  foot.  They  left  not  one  man  to  bear  the 
tidings  to  their  colonel. 

The  firing  of  the  platoons  had  long  ago  ceased ; 
and  the  dreadful  work  of  death  was  carried  on  by  the  • 
sword.  At  this  moment  a  trumpet  was  heard  in  the 
rear  of  our  army.  There  was  an  awful  pause.  All 
looked  up.  It  was  only  the  gallant  Capt.  Nesbit, 
and  his  guide  Woodburn  of  Mains.  He.  had  no  re¬ 
inforcement  for  us.  But  himself  was  a  host.  With 
a  loud  huzza  and  flourish  of  his  sword,  he  placed 
himself  by  the  side  of  Burly,  and  cried  “jump  the 
ditch  and  charge  the  enemy.”  He  and  Burly  strug¬ 
gled  through  the  marsh.  The  men  followed  as  they 
could.  .  They  formed  and  marched  on  the  enemy’s 
right  flank. 

At  this  instant  Hamilton  and  Hackstone  brought 
forw  ard  the  whole  line  of  infantry  in  front.  “  God 
and  our  country”  re-echoed  from  all  the  ranks.  “No  . 
quarters,”  said  the  fierce  squadrons  of  Clavers. 
Here  commenced  a  bloody  scene. 

I-  seized  the  opportunity  this  moment  offered  to 
me,  of  making  a  movement  on  the  left  of  the  enemy, 
to  save  my  friend  King,  and  the  other  prisoners. 
We  came  in  time  to  save  them.  Our  swords  speed¬ 
ily  severed  the  ropes  wdiich  tyranny  had  bound  on 
the  arms  of  the  men.  The  weapons  of  the  fallen  foe 
supplied  what  w^as  lacking  of  arms.  And  with  great 
vigor  we  moved  forward  to  charge  the  enemy  on  the 
left  flank.  Claverhouse  formed  a  hollow  square— 
himself  in  tlie  centre.  His  ‘men  fought  gallantly. 
They  did  all  that  soldiers  could  do  in  tlieir  situation. 
Wherever  a  gap  was  made  Clavers  thrust  the  men 
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fonvaid,  and  speedily  filled  it  up.  Three  times  he 
rolled  headlong  on  the  heath,  as  he  hastened  from 
rank  to  rank..  And  as  often  he  re-mounted.  My 
little  ,band  thinned  his  ranks,  lie  paid  us  a  visit. 
Here  I  distinctly  saw  the  features  and  shape  of  this 
fai’  famed  man..  He  was  small  of  stature,  and  not 
well  formed ;  his  arms  were  long  in  proportion  to 
his  legs.  '  He  had  a  complexion  unusually  dark.  His 
features  were  not  lighted  up  with  sprighlliness,  as 
some  fabulously  reported.  They  seemed  gloomy  as 
hell.  His  cheeks  were  lank  and  deeply  furrowed. 
His  eye-brows  were  drawn  down,  and  gathered  into 
a  kind  of  knot  at  their  junctions,  and  thrown  up  at 
their  extremities.  They  had,  in  short,  the  strong 
expression  given  by  our  painters  to  those  on  the  face 
of  Judas  Iscariot.  His  eyes  were  hollow  ;  they  had 
not  the  lustre”^  of  genius,  nor  the  fire  of  vivacity. 
They  were  lighted  up  by  that  dark  fire  of  wrath, 
which  is  kindled  and  fanned  by  an  eternal  anxiety,  • 
and  consciousness  of  criminal  deeds.  His  irregular 
and  large  teeth  were  presented  through  a  smile, 
which  was  very  unnatural  on  his  set  of  features.  His 
mouth  seemed  to  be  unusually  large,  from  the  ex¬ 
tremities  being  drawn  backward  and  downward — as 
if  in  the  intense  application  to  something  cruel  and 
disgusting.  In  short,  his  upper  teeth  projected  over 
his  under  lip ;  and,  on  the  whole,  presented  to.  my 
view  the  mouth  on  the  image  of  the  emperor  Julian 
Apostate.  In  one  of  his  rapid  courses  past  us,  my 
.sword  could  only  shear  off  his  white  plume  and  a 
fragment  of  his  buff  coat.  In  a  moment  he  was  at 
(he  other  side  of  his  square.  Our  officers  eagerly 
sought  a  meeting  with  him.  “  He  has  the  proof  of 
lead,”  cried  some  of  our  men.  “  Take  the  cold 
steel,  or  a  piece  of  silver.”  “  No,”  cried  Burly,  “it 
is  his  rapid  movement  on  that  fine"  charger,  that  bids 
defiance  to  any  thing  like  an  aim,  in  the  tumult  of  the 
bloody  fray.  I  could  sooixer  shoot  ten  heather 
jiocks  on  the  wing  than  one  flying  Clavers.”  At  tha^ 
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moment,  Burly,  wliose  eye  watched  his  antagonist, 
rushed  into  the  hollow  square.  But  Burly  was  too 
impatient.  His  blow  was  levelled  at  him  before  he 
came  within  its  reach.  His  heavy  sword  descended 
on  the  head  of  Cl, avers’  horse  and  felled  him  to  the 
ground.  Burly’s  men  rushed  pell  mell  on  the  fallen 
Clavers.  But  his  faithful  dragoons  threw  themselves 
upon  them,  and  by  their  overpowering  force  drove 
Burly  back.  Clavers  was,  in  an  instant,  on  a 
fresh  steed.  His  bugleman  recalled  the  party  who 
were  driving  back  the  flanking  party  of  Burly.  He 
collected  his  whole  troops  to  make  his  last  and  des* 
perale  attack.  He  charged  our  infantry  with  such 
force  that  they  began  to  reel.  .  It  was  only  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  The  gallant  Hamilton  snatched  the  white 
flag  of  the  covenant  and  placed  himself  in  the  fore 
front  of  the  battle.  Our  men  shouted  “  God  and 
our  country,”  and  rallied  under  their  flag.  They 
fought  like  heroes.  Clavers  fought  no  less  bravely. 
His  blows  were  aimed  at  our  officers.  His  steCl  fell 
on  the  helmet  of  Hackstone  whose  sword  was  entan¬ 
gled  in  the  body  of  a  fierce  dragoon  who  had  just 
wounded  him.  He  was  borne  by  his  men  into  the 
rear.  I  directed  my  men  on  Clavers.  “  Victory  or 
death,”  was  their  reply  to  me.  Clavers  received 
us.  He  struck  a  desperate  blow,  as  he  raised  him¬ 
self  with  all  his  force  in  his  saddle.  My  steel  cap 
resisted  it.  The  second  stroke  !  received  on  my  fer- 
rara,  and  his  steel  was  shivered  to  pieces.  We  rush¬ 
ed  headlong  on  each  other.  His  pistol- missed  fire. 
It  had  been  soaked  in  blood.  Mine  took  effect. 
But  the  wound  was  not  deadly.  Our  horses  reared. 
We  rolled  on  the  ground.  In  vain  we  sought  to 
grasp  each  other.  In  the  mele  men  and  horse  tum¬ 
bled  on  us.  We  were  for  a  few  moments  buried  un¬ 
der  our  men,  whose  eagerness  to  save  tlicir  respec¬ 
tive  officers,  brought  them  in  multitudes  down  upon 
us.  By  the  aid  of  my  faithful  man  Gaun,  I  had  ex¬ 
tricated  myself  from  mv  fallen  horse;  atid  we  were 
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rushing  on  the  bloody  Clavcrs,  when  we  were  again 
literally  buried  under  a  mass  of  men.  For  Hamilton 
had  by  this  time  brought  up  his  whole  line,  and  he 
had  planted  his  standard  where  we  and  Clavcrs  were 
rolling  on  the  heath.  Our  men  gave  three  cheers, 
and  drove  in  the  troops  of  Clavers.  Here  I  was 
borne  along  by  the  moving  mass  of  men.  And  al-^ 
most  suffocated,  and  faint  with  the  loss  of  blood— I 
knew  nothing  more  till  I  opened  my  eyes  on  my 
faithful  attendant.  He  had  dragged  me  from  the  ve¬ 
ry  grasp  of  the  enemy,  and  had  borne  me  into  the 
.rear — and  was  bathing  my  temples  with  water.  We 
spCv  dily  regained  our  friends.  And  tvhat  a  specta¬ 
cle  presented  itself.  It  seemed  that  I  beheld  an  im- 
mensj  movijig  mass  heaped  up  together  in  the  great¬ 
est  confusion.  Some  shrieked ;  some  groaned  j 
some  shouted  ;  horses  neighed  and  pranced;  swords 
rung  on  the  steel  helmets.  I  placed  around  me  .a 
few  of  my  hardy  men,  and  we  rushed  into  the  thick¬ 
est  of  the  enemy  in  search  of  Clavers.  But  it  was 
in  vain.  At  that  instant  his  trumpet  sounded  the 
loud  no^  of  retreat;  and  we  saw  on  a  knoll  Clavers 
borne  away  by  his  men.  He  threw  himself  on  a 
horse,  and  without  sword,  without  helmet,  he  fled 
in  the  first  ranks  of  the  retreating  host.  His  troops 
galloped  up  the  hill  in  the  utmost  confusion.  My 
little  line  closed  with  that  of  Burly’s  and  took  a  num¬ 
ber  of  prisoners.  Our  main  body  pursued  the  ene¬ 
my  two  miles>  and  strewed  the  ground  with  men  and 
horses.  I  could  see  the  bare-headed  Clavers  in 
front  of  his  men,  kicking  and  struggling  up  the  steep 
sides  of  Calder  hill.  He  halted  only  a  moment  on 
the  top  to  look  behind  him;  then  plunged  his  rowels 
into  his  horse  and  darted  forward.  Nor  did  he  re¬ 
cover  from  his  panic  till  he  found  himself  in  the  city 
of  Glasgow',” 

‘‘x\nd  my  children,”  the  Laird  w'ould  say  after  he 
had  told  the  adventures  of  tins  bloody  day^  ‘‘I  visit¬ 
ed  the  field  of  battle  next  day.  I  shall  never  forget. 
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the  sight.  Men  anti  horses  lay  on  their  gory  beds. 
1  turned  away  from  the  horrible  spectacle.  I  passed 
by  the  spot  where  God  saved  my  life  in  the  single 
combat;  and  where  the  unhappy  Captain  Arrol  fell. 
I  observed  that  in  the  subsequent  fray,  the  body  had 
becit  trampled  upon  by  a  horse;  and  his  bowels 
were  poured  out.*  Thus,  my  children,  the  defence 
of  our  lives  and  the  regaining  of  liberty  and  religion, 
has  subjected  us  to  severe  trials.  And  how  great 
'must  be  the  love  of  liberty,  when  it  carries  men  for- 
ward,  under  the  impulse  of  sell*  defence,  to  witness 
the  most  disgusting  spectacles  and  to  encounter  the 
most  cruel  hardships  of  war  !”  B. 

*I  find  this  fact  recorded  in  Crooksliank’s  Hist,  vol  l.cluip. 
13.  But  the  author  does  not  mention  the  name  of  the  Laird  by 
t\hom  Arrol  fell. 
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It  was  not  long  after  the  labours  of  the  English  divines 
at  Westriiinster,  and  those  of  their  reforming  brethren 
in  Scotland,  were  brought  to  a  happy  termination  in 
completing  their  system  of  truth  and  ecclesiastical 
order,  until  many  of  them  were  called  to  seal  with 
their  blood  those  truths  which  they  had  so  ably  i-llus- 
trated  and  defended.  Charles  I.  in  whose  reign  the 
assembly  of  divines  met  at  Westminster,  having  by 
his  tyranny,  persecutions,  murders,  and  infuriated  op¬ 
position  to  all  truth  and  reformation,  exasperated  the 
great  majority  of  the  natioti,  and  lost  the  confidence  of 
nearly  all  parties,  was  brought  to  the  block,  January 
30th,,  1649,  by  the  authority  of  the  English  parlia-  • 
ment.  Truth,  practical  religion,  and  good  order, 
made  advances  during  the  protectorship  of  Crom- 
•  well  which  succeeded.  The  condition  of  the  nation, 
too,  was  improved,  and  vigour  infused  into  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  society. 
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The  feebleness  of  his  son,  Richard,  the  attachment 
of  the  nobility,  and  many  of  the  people  to  a  monarchi¬ 
cal  form  of  government,  and  the  intrigues  of  states¬ 
men  and  military  commanders,  paved  the  way  for 
the  restoratioh  of  the  persecuting  house  of  Stuart. 
Charles  II.  who  had  before  taken  the  covenant  in 
Scotland,  was  crowned,  with  general  consent,  king  of 
Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland.  His  coronation 
opened  the  floodgates  of  heresy,  and  of  the  grossest 
immorality,  and  the  nation  soon  groaned  under  the 
lash  of  another  despotic  Stuart.  Regardless  of  the 
most  solemn  treaties  and  oaths  he  employed  the  whole 
power  of  the  crown  to  destroy  the  work  of  God,  the 
liberties  of  the  kingdom,  and  his  best  friends  who  had 
been  active  in  effecting  his  restoration.  Presbyteri¬ 
an  Covenanters  were  the  chosen  objects  of  his  ven¬ 
geance,  and  victims  of  his  cruelty.  An  open  profes¬ 
sion  of  attachment  to. the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith,  Directory  for  Worship,  Form  of  Church  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  Covenants,  especially  if  accompanied 
with  a  Godly  life  and  deportment,  marked  out  any 
one  for  destruction. 

The  Marquis  of  Argyle,  a  Scottish  nobleman  of 
great  distinction  and  worth,  who  had  long  been  a 
friend  of  tlie  reformers,  was  one  of  the  first  to  feel 
the  weight  of  the  oppressor’s  arm.  To  aim  a  fatal 
blow  at  a  man  so  popular  and  powerful  evinced  the 
most  fixed  resolution  to  lay  waste  the  heritage  of  God. 
The  Marquis  had,  indeed,  been  very  active  in  restor¬ 
ing  Charles  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  had  never 
countenanced  the  act  of  beheading  his  father;  but  he 
was  a  Covenanter,  and  a  shield  to  Covenanters.  This 
was  enough.  Tyrants  have  no  gratitude.  The  par¬ 
liament  of  Scotland,  that  ought  to  have  protected  so 
excellent  a  citizen,  were  men  oJ*  infamous  character, 
and  seconded  the  designs  of  the  king  upon  the  Cov- 
.enanting  reformers. 

•  By  an  order  from  Charles  the  Marquis  was  com¬ 
mitted  a  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  Decena- 
VOL.  I.  11 
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ber  20th,  1660,  and  on  the  13th  of  February  follow¬ 
ing,  was  brought  before  the  bar  of  parliament  to  an¬ 
swer  against  an  indictment  containing  fourteen  charg¬ 
es.  Among  these  are  his  expressing  an  opinion  “  tliat 
subjects  may  depose  a  king” — “  that  he  had  sworn 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant” — “that  he  had 
levied  and  commanded  troops  in  defence  of  the  Cov¬ 
enanters.”  To  the  5th  of  March  was  allowed  him 
to  prepare  his  defence.  Allt  his,  however,  was  mere¬ 
ly  to  preserve  the  semblance  of  justice,  and  the  forms 
of  law  :  for  a  parliament  composed  of  men  so  utter¬ 
ly  devoid  of  principle,  and  so  debasingly  obsequious 
to  the  will  of  the  king,  had  already  determined  on 
their  measures.  When .  he  was  first  brought  before 
the  house,  and  had  leave  granted  him  to  defend  him¬ 
self,  he  spoke  with  great  firmness,  and  vindicated  his 
public  course  of  life  with  much  force  of  argument. 
His  defence,  of  the  5th  of  March,  was  given  in  writ¬ 
ing,  the  substance  of  which  has  been  preserved  by 
the  historians  of  the  day,  together  with  his  first  de¬ 
fence,  and  shews  tliat  he  did  not  shrink  from  the  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the 
defence  of  tlie  truth,  and  of  the  liberties  of  Scotland. 

While  making  his  defence  the  king’s  advocate  cal¬ 
led  him  “  an  impudent  villain.”  Argyle  with  com¬ 
posure  replied,  “that  he  had  learned,  in  his  afflic¬ 
tions,  to  bear  reproaches,  and  if  the  parliament  saw 
no  cause  to  condemn  him  he  was  less  concerned  at 
the  railing  of  the  king’s  advocate.”  On  the  25th  of 
March  he  was  brought  to  the  bar  to  receive  his  sen^ 
tence.  He  reminded  them  of  the  practice  of  the  eml 
peror  Theodosius,  who  decreed  that  the  sentence  of 
death  should  not  he  executed  until  thirty  days  after  it 
was  passed,  and  added  that  he  required  only  ten. 
This  was  refused.  He  was  then  sentenced  to  be  be¬ 
headed  as  a  traitor.  When  sentence  was  pronounced 
he  offered  to  speak,  but  was  prevented  by  the  sound 
of  trumpets.  When  they  ceased  to  sound,  he  said, 
“J  put  the  crown  on  the  king’s  head,  and  now  he 
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hastens  me  to  a  better  crown  than  his  own.”  Then 
tnrning-  to  the  parliament  and  king’s  commissioner, 
he  said,  “You  have  the  indemnity  of  an  earthly  king 
among  your  hands,  and  have  denied  me  a  share  in 
that;  but  you  cannot  hinder  me  from  the  indemnity 
of  the  King  of  kings,  and  shortly  you  must  appear 
before  his  tribunal.  I  pray  he  may  not  mete  out 
such  measure  to  you  as  you  have  done  to  me ;  when 
you  are  called  to  an  account  for  this  and  all  your  oth¬ 
er  deeds.” 

While  he  was  receiving  his  sentence  the  Marchio¬ 
ness,  his  wife,  a  lady  of  great  worth,  was  waiting  for 
his  return  to  the  common  prison  :  with  what  anxiety, 
the  reader  may  judge.  “My  dear,”  said  Argyle, 

“  They  have  given  us  till  Monday ;  then,  I  must  bid 
you  adieu ;  let  us  prepare  for  this  event.”  She  em¬ 
braced  him,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  as  did 
all  their  beloved  friends  who  were  around  them.  He  ‘ 
begged  them  to  be  composed ;  and  expressed  com¬ 
passion  for  his  persecutors,  and  resignation  to  the  will 
of  God.  His  whole  conduct  and  conversation  were 
not  only  worthy  of  an  illustrious  Scottish  nobleman, 
but  of  a  meek  disciple  of  Jesus,  and  of  a  heroic  mar¬ 
tyr  for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  On  Sabbath  even¬ 
ing  thejMarchionesstook  a  most  affecting  leave  of  him, 
at  his  request ;  that  he  might  attend,  without  any  dis¬ 
composing  incidents,  to  prayer,  meditation,  and  Chris- 
tion  conversation.  He  appeared  “  to  rejoice  with 
joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.”  “  The  Lord” 
said  he,  “  gives  me  the  full  assurence  of  his  favour: 
his  declaration  from  heaven  is,  ‘  Son  be  of  good 
cheer,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee.’  ”  When  told  by  an 
officer  that  his  hour  was  come  for  ascending  the  scaf¬ 
fold,  he  called  for  a  small  glass  pf  wine,  and  standing 
he  asked,  with  an  audible  voice,  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  the  refreshment,  and  drinking  it  he  said,  cheer¬ 
fully,  “Let  us  go,  and  God  be  with  us.”  When  he 
took  leave  of  those  who  were  not  to  go  with  him  to 
the  place  of  execution,  “1  could  die”  said  he,  “like  a. 
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Roman;  but  I  prefer  to  die  as  a  Christian.”  On  tht- 
stairs  he  met  the  Rev.  James  Guthrie,  who  said  to 
him,  “My  Lord,  God  has  been  with  you,  is  with  yog, 
and  will  be  with  you ;  and  were  I  not  myself  under 
sentence  of  death,  I  would  cheerfully  die  for  you.” 

He  walked  with  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
all  dressed  in  black,  to  the  scaffold;  his  countenance 
and  air  composed,  solemn,  and  placid.  On  the  scaf¬ 
fold  he  delivered  a  very  solemn,  devout,  aud  affec¬ 
tionate  address,  in  which  he  declared  his  firm  adhe¬ 
rence  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  to  the 
National  Covenant  of  Scotland,  and  to  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant ;  asserted  that  sons  unborn 
were  bound  by  them,  and  that  no  power  on  earth 
could  set  aside  these  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  Prince 
of  the  kings  of  the  earth.  “We  must”  said  he,  “ei¬ 
ther  sin  or  suffer  ;  those  who  seek  the  better  part  will 
prefer  to  suffer,  and  even  those  who  choose  to  sin 
cannot  expect  to  escape  suffering.”  Like  Moses 
he  preferred  the  reproach  of  Christ  to  the  treasures 
of  Egypt.  After  the  address  he  prayed,  presented 
the  executioner  with  some  money  and  a  handker-. 
chief,  and  then  composedly  kneeled  dowm,  laid  his 
neck  on  the  block,  and  gave  the  signal  for  the  stroke, 
which  instantly  severed  his  head  from  his  body.  O 
glorious  death !  How  honourable  “to  be  beheaded  for 
the  testimony  of  Jesus !”  Thus  nobly,  and  more 
than  nobly,  died  the  excellent,  the  devout.  Marquis 
of  Argyle — the  proto-martyr  for  the  covenanted  work 
of  reformation  in  the  British  isles ;  sealing  with  his 
'blood  those  truths,  those  covenants,  which,  by  his 
counsels,  his  eloquence,  his  name,  and  his  sword,. he 
had  defended.  God  hears  his  blood  crying  from  the 
ground  for  vengeance  on  the  British  throne.  “  The 
earth  shall  disclose  her  blood,  and  shall  no  more  coxv 
«r  her  stain.” 
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REMARKS  ON  YELLOW  FEVER. 

We  rarely  pass  any  summer  w’ithout  a  visitation  of 
yellow  fever  in  some  of  our  cities.-  One  month  be¬ 
fore  the  usual  time  of  its  appearance,  which  is  about 
the  first  of  September,  it  entered  the  city  of  New- 
York,  this  season,  with  such  malignity  as  to  create 
very  considerable  alarm.  It  is  the  same  scourge  which 
in  sacred  Scriptures  is  called  the  plague  and  pesti¬ 
lence,  and  represented  as  one  of  the  most  alarming 
judgments  of  heaven,  sent  for  the  punishment  of  high¬ 
ly  aggravated  sins.  The  name  yellow  fever,  substi¬ 
tuted  for  plague,  is  doubtless  intended  to  disarm  it, 
in  some  degree,  of  its  terrors,  and  diminish  the  alarm 
which  it  produces.  But  it  is  ineffectual.  So  terri¬ 
ble  is  its  nature,  so  dreadful  its  ravages,  that  they  can 
neither  be  concealed  nor  mitigated  by  mere  names. 
.\t  its  appearance  all  faces  gather  blackness. 

In  ancient  times,  when  the  laws  of  the  animal  econo¬ 
my  were  but  imperfectly  understood,  when  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  second  causes  in  the  preservation  of  health, 
in  the  production  of  diseases,  and  in  their  cure,  were 
little  known,  it  was  considered  as  a  visitation  of  Di¬ 
vine  wrath,  as  immediate  as  when  the  destroying  an¬ 
gel  was  seen  standing  over  the  city  of  Jerusalem  with 
a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  But  since  the  structure 
of  our  bodies,  the  laws  of  animal  life,  and  the  re¬ 
mote  and  proximate  causes  of  disease  have  been  in» 
vestigated  and  illustrated  by  the  progressive  improve¬ 
ment  of  many  ages — since  the  atmosphere  has  been 
analyzed,  and  the  gasses,  both  salutary  and  noxious, 
have  been  manufactured  in  the  laboratory  of  tlie 
chymist — the  hand  of  God  has  been  overlooked. 
Medical  men,  of  great  reputation,  have  filled  volumes 
with  speculations  and  controversies  respecting  its  na¬ 
ture,  origin,  and  manner  of  treatment.  One  of  the 
chief  subjects  of  disputation  has  been  whether  it  is  of 
domestic  origin,  or  of  foreign  importation — a  subject 
VOL.I.  11* 
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in  which  one  would  think  there  is  ho  reasonable 
ground  for  diversity  of  opinion.  That  it  niust  origi¬ 
nate  somewhere  is  perfectly  evident,  and  at  such  place 
of  origination  it  must  be  domestic ;  and  that  the  vi¬ 
rus  or  infection,  when  so  concentrated  as  to  produce 
the  disease  in  one  patient  may  be  communicated  by 
that  one  to  another,  when  there  is  a  predisposition  for 
producing  it  in  the  atmosphere,  appears  to  be  as  well 
established  as  any  thing  can  be,  by  well  authenticated 
facts.  But  what  is  the  cause  by  which  it  is  produc¬ 
ed  in  any  particular  place  ?  It  is  said  a  vitiated  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  truth. 
But  what  is  it  that  vitiates  the  atmosphere.^  What  are 
the  noxious  effluvia  that  mingle  with  its  volume  ? 
How  are  they  elaborated  ?  Whence  the  constant 
source  of  supply  necessary  to  maintain  the  vice  of  the 
atmosphere  for  many  weeks. ^  All  these  questions  may 
be  answered  hereafter.  They  deserve  investigation : 
hitherto  we  have  had  little  more  than  conjecture.  In 
that  part  of  the  city  of  New-York  where  it  has  made 
Hs  appearance  this  season  the  streets  have  been  as 
clean  as  those  of  other  sections  of  the  city,  and  were 
much  more  so  than  some  that  have  enjoyed  the  ordi¬ 
nary  health.  It  is,  besides,  near  the  North  River, 
and  has  all  the  advantages  of  healthful  breezes  from 
the  harbour,  as  it  is  near  the  Battery. 

Scientific  men  place  no  reliance  on  the  theories  of 
Imported  sugars,  the  opening  of  a  sink.  Trinity 
*  church-yard,  &c.  It  remains  wholly  unaccounted 
for.  The  evil  of  all  these  investigations  has  been 
that  the  hand  of  God  has  been  almost  wholly  neg- 
leeted.  This,  indeed,  is  not  a  necessary  result;  for^ 
however  far  back  we  may  trace  the  operation  of  se¬ 
cond  causes,  we  must  refer,  at  last,  to  the  Great  First 
Cause.  But  the  attention  of  those  whose  thoughts 
are  little  employed  in  meditation  on  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence,  are  easily  diverted  from  the  first  cause.  This 
undoubtedly  is  the  case,  in  the  present  instance ;  for^ 
in  the  newspaper  discussions,  in  the  reports  of  the 
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board  of  health,  and  of  the  physicians,  and  in  con¬ 
versation,  we  hardly  hear  even  the  slightest  allusion 
to  the  finger  of  God,  nor  any  intimation  that  the 
plague  “  has  broken  in  as  fire,”  because  “  wrath  hath 
gone  out  from  the  Lord.” 

However  others  are,  Christians  should  not  be  thus 
insensible,  Christian  ministers  should  not  be  silent, 
nor  allow  those  who  attend  upon  their  ministrations 
to  consider  all  this  as  •“  some  chance  that  hath  hap¬ 
pened  to  men.”  Their  congregations  should  be  cal¬ 
led  to  fasting  and  prayer,  that  the  Lord  may  remove 
his  judgments,  by  the  restoration  of  health.  So  lit¬ 
tle  do  men  regard  even  the  terrible  doings  of  Jehovah, 
that  the  pestilence  may  “  waste  at  noon  day  openly, 
and  walk  secretly  in  darknes” — there  may  be  an  en¬ 
tire  stagnation  of  business — the  poor  be  thrown  out 
of  employment  and  reduced  to  starvation — droughts, 
such  as  have  been  felt  this,  season — and  fevers  and 
dysentaries,  such  as  have  been  for  several  weeks  at-, 
tended  with  alarming  mortality — may  prevail  in  the 
land,  shrouding  it  in  mourning  and  lamentation,  and 
yet,  no  fear  of  the  Lord  be  awakened,  nor  any  turn¬ 
ing  from  sin  witnessed,  unless  they  have  loud  and  so¬ 
lemn  warnings  from  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

When  God  begins  he  will  also  make  an  end ;  he 
will  afflict  until  his  judgments  have  accomplished  that 
whereunto  he  has  sent  them.  Those  who  refuse  to 
repent  at  his  rebukes  may  expect  heavier  judgments, 
until  the  blind,  proud,  and  obstinate,  sinner  is  brought 
to  a  sense  of  his  iniquities,  and  breaks  them  off  by- 
righteousness.  To  attempt  to  set  at  defiance  “the 
foul  fiend,”  as  an  editor  of  a*  New-York  newspaper 
undevoutly  calls  the  plague,  by  human  means  only.  . 
rs  the  consummation  of  folly. 
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AMERICAN  COLLEGES. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  literary  institutions' 
in  the  civilized  world  have  been  founded  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  educating  )'oung  men  for  the  Gos¬ 
pel  ministry ;  though  they  have  all,  soon  after  they 
were  put  into  operation  ceased  to  have  that  for  their 
express  object,  yet  they'  have  been  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  clerical  men.  All  this  has  been  exemplified 
in  the  colleges  of  the  United  States.  The  clergy  of 
one  denomination  usually  preponderate,  and  then 
such  college  may  he  considered,  in  a  certain  sense, 
the  property  of  that  denomination.  The  funds,  it  is 
true,  are  drawn  from  the  state  treasury,  some  clergy 
and  layanen  of  other  branches  of  the  church  are  re¬ 
tained  in  the  boards  of  trustees,  and  youth  of  all  sects 
are  admitted  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  edu¬ 
cation  ;  but  still,  the  controul  of  the  institution  is 
really  iu  the  hands  of  one  sect,  who  fill  the  offices  of 
president  or  principal,  of  professor,  and  tutor,  with 
persons  chosen  from  their  own  ranks,  and  confer  doc- 
torships  on  their  own  clergy.  The  offices  in  their 
gift  are  places  of  honor  and  profit,  and  the  doctor¬ 
ates  are  honorary  distinctions,  all  which  are  objects 
of  emulation.  Those  who  command  their  distribu¬ 
tion  possess  power  and  influence,  in  which  their 
whole  church  participates. 

Besides,  it  is  contrary  to  the  known  principles  of 
iiuman  nature  that  the  officers,  who  constitute  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  government  in  a  college,  being  zealously,  and 
honestly,  no  doubt,  atlaehed  to  the  honour  and  inter¬ 
est  of  their  own  sect,  should  not,  however,  uncon¬ 
sciously  in  some  instances,  give  such  a  complexion 
to  their  course  of  instruction  as  will  tend  to  promote 
their  peculiar  views  and  attachments.  This  w  ill  com¬ 
monly  be  in  proportion  to  their  spirit  of  proselytism. 
Whatever  professions  may  be  made  to  the  contrary, 
he  knows  little  of  human  nature  who  will  lay  much 
.stress  on  them. 
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Consequently,  when  a  college  is  chartered,  endow¬ 
ed,  and  put  under  the  controul  of  any  one  denomina¬ 
tion,  it  is  the  first  step  towards  an  establishment  by 
law  of  that  branch  of  the  church.  A  tax  is  collected 
from  the  whole  community  chielly  for  the  use  and  be¬ 
hoof  of  one  sect.  These  remarks  are  not  intended 
to  discourage  the  extension  of  energetic  support  to 
our  seminaries  by  the  civil  authorities,  but,  merely  to 
record  the  facts,  as  they  generally  exist,  though  there 
are  some  honourable  exceptions.  Our  object  is  to 
explain  the  import  of  the  classification  which  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  exhibit  of  our  colleges. 

UNITARIAN,  UNDER  WHICH  ARE  EMBRACED  SOCIN- 
.  IANS,  ARIANS,  AND  SABELLIANS. 

Cambridge  University,  Boston,  President,  Rev.  J. 
T.  Kirkland,  D.  D,  a  Unitarian.  This  is  by  far  the 
oldest  and  wealthiest  seminary  in  the  United  States. 
It  has  more  that  20  professors,  all,  or  nearly  all,  Um- 
larian,  and  upwards  of  300  pupils. 

Transylvania  University,  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
President,  Rev.  H.  Holly,  D.  D.  a  Unitarian.  This 
seminary  has  been  lately  wrested  from  the  hands  of 
the  PreshyU  rian  church,  and  liberally  endowed  by 
the  legislature  of  Kentucky.  Its  pupils  are  said  to 
amount  to  more  than  200,  and  to  be  on  the  increase. 

Columbia  College,  S.  Carolina,  President,  Thom¬ 
as  Cooper,  M.  D.  a  Unitarian,  if  not  an  entire  infidel. 
This  college  was  lately  under  a  Baptist  President. 

BAPTIST. 

,  Brown  University,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  Pre¬ 
sident,  Rev.  Asa  Messer,  D.  D.  This  is  an  old  and 
wealthy  institution. 

Columbian  College,  Washington  City,  President, 
Rev.  William  Stoughton,  D.  D.  This  college  has 
been  lately  founded,  and  is  patronized  by  the  gener¬ 
al  government.  Its  principal,  and  all  its  professors, 
'are  Baptists.  The  Baptists  are  numerically  the  larg¬ 
est  denomination  in  the  United  States. 
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.  '  EPISCOPAL. 

Columbian  College,  New-rYork,  President,  Wilr 
lian  Harris,  D.  D.  •  '  ^ 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Rev.  Dr.  Beasley. 

William  and  Mary  College,  Virginia,  President 
Dr.  Smith. 

'  CONGREGATIONAL. 

Bowdoin  College,  Maine,  President,  Rev.  W.  Al¬ 
len,  D.  D. 

Waterville  College,  Maine,  President,  Rev.  D. 
Barnes. 

Dartmouth  College,  Hannover,  New-Hampshire, 
President,  Rev.  Bennet  Tyler. 

University  of  Vermont,  President,  Rev.  Daniel 
Haskell. 

Middlebury  Colleae,  Vermont,  President,  Rev.  J. 
Bates,  D.  D. 

Williams  College,  Massachusetts,  President,  Rev. 
E.  D.  Griffin,  D.  D. 

Yale  College,  Connecticut,  President,  Rev.  Jere¬ 
miah  Dey,  L.  L.  D. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

Union  College,  Schenectady,  New-York,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Rev.  E.  Kott,  D.  D.  ‘ 

Hamilton  College,  New-York,  President,  Rev. 
Henry  Davis,  D.  1). 

Princeton  Co!i*  ge,  New-Jersey,  President,  Rev. 
Ashbel  Greene,  D.  D. 

Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  Prin¬ 
cipal,  Rev.  .1.  M.  Mason,  D.  D. 

Allegany  College,  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  Prin¬ 
cipal,  Rev.  T.  Alden,  D.  D.  _ 

Washington  College,  Washington,  Pennsylvania, 
Rev.  Andrew  Wylie. 

■Jerierson  Coilege,  Canonsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
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Rev.  William  M’Millan.  This  was  the  first  literary 
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institution  founded  west  of  the  Allegany  mountains. 
Baltimore  College,  President,  Rev.  Dr.  Knox. 
Washington  College,  Washington,  Virginia,  Pres¬ 
ident,  Rev.  Mr.  Baxter. 

Greenville  College,  Tennessee,  President,  Rev. 
Dr.  Coffin. 

North  Carolina  University,  President,  Rev.  J, 
Caldwell,  D.  D. 

Hamden,  Sidney,  Virginia,  President,  Rev.  Mr. 
Hoge.. 


REFORMED  DUTCH. 

College  of  New-Brunswick,  New-Jersey,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Rev.  Dr.  Livingston. 

The  Unitarians  have  3  Colleges ;  the  Baptists  2 ; 
the  Episcopalians  3  ;  the  Congregationalists  7  ;  the 
Presbyterians  12;  and  the  Dutch  Reformed  1. 

We  by  no  means  intend  to  say  that  these  institu¬ 
tions  are  the  exclusive  property  of  those  denomina¬ 
tions.  All  we  intend  is  that  they  have  the  controul 
of  them.  An  exclusive  property,  indeed,  in  but  few 
instances,  in  these  28  colleges,  would  render  them 
more  efficient  in  promoting  the  views  of  those  whose 
power  directs  their  operations.  Were  all  the  litera¬ 
ture  acquired  in  these  colleges  sanctified,  how  great 
a  blessing  to  the  church  and  to  our  country !  We  have 
reason  for  gratitude  that  so  much  of  it  is. 


I 

THE  HIRED  MAN  AND  HIS  EMPLOYER. 

Employer.— lLhomz.s,  you  are  industrious  and  at¬ 
tentive  to  my  business ;  we  are  all  pleased  with  your 
•  manners ;  but  there  appears  to  be  something  in  your 
character,  which  1  do  not  altogether  understand 
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Thomas. — Well,  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  me' 
in  any  point,  tell  me,  that  I  may  reform  :  or,  if  it  be 
what  I  cannot  alter,  though  I  should  regret  the  neces¬ 
sity,  1  must  look  for  another  place. 

Emp.: — The  latter  I  should  regret  as  much  as  you, 
and  as  to  reform,  that  is  not  exactly  what  I  mean. 
You  always  evade  the  harnessing  of  our  horses  when 
we  wish  to  ride  out  on  Sunday  to  visit  our  friends. 
You  are  alone  some  time  every  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning.  You  never  can  be  found  to  attend  to  our  wishes 
when  our  friends  are  vvith  us  on  Sunday.  In  truth,  I 
rather  suspect  you  are  of  opinion  that  1  and  my  fam¬ 
ily  ought  to  reform. 

Thom. — Now  1  understand  you.  I  endeavour  to 
serve  God,  and  keep  his  commandments,  which  you 
think  sometimes  interferes  with  my  duty  to  you.  Do 
you  dislike - 

Emp. — Stop,  Thomas.  I  do  not  dislike  religion. 
You  know  I  hold  a  pew  in  church— I  pay  my  sti¬ 
pends — I  go  to  church  in  the  forenoon — 1  am  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  liible  Society,  and  pay  puucluaily  my  sub¬ 
scription  for  aiding  in  the  circulation  of  the  best  book 
in  the  world — I  give  to  the  poor,  and  deal  honestly 
with  all  men.  This  I  call  religion.  Do  not  say  I 
dislike  religion. 

Thom. — Do  you  allow  me  to  speak  freely.^ 

Emp. — Y  ou  may,  undoubtedly,  for  your  good  sense 
pleases  me,  we  cannot  doubt  your  integrity. 

Thom. — I  wish  I  better  deserved  your  good  opin¬ 
ion  ;  but  to  leave  that — Y  our  notions  of  religion,  I 
confess,  are  very  different  irqin  mine.  You  believe 
the  Dibie — We  siiall  try  religion  by  it,  shall  we  i* 

Emp. — ('erlain)y.  I  admit  whatever  is  there. 

Thom. — Then  “Ifemember  the  Sabbath  day  to 
keep  it  holy,  in  if  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,”  is  the 
fourth  commandment.  “Pray  without  ceasing,”  is 
also  the  command  of  God.  .  The  Sabbath  cannot  be 
kept  holy  if  it  is  employed  in. .any  other  way  than  in 
worshipping  God,  by  reading  the  Bible,  by  prayer^ 
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di’ai'se,  hearing  the  Gospel  preached,  religious  con-, 
versation,  meditation,  and  the  reading  of  books  strict¬ 
ly  religious.  Now  there  is  no  more  religion  in  visit¬ 
ing  neighbours,  in  conversation  about  farming,  trading, 
politics  and  fashions,  thaii  there  is  in  buying,  selling 
and  labouring.  Religion  means  the  communion  of 
the  creature  with  God,  and  practice  of  all  duty,  be¬ 
cause  God  commands  it.  When  we  are  cotnmand- 
cd  to  “pray  without  ceasing,”it  cannot  be  too  often  to 
be  alone  every  morning  and  evening,  to  pray  to  God 
in  secret. 

Emp. — O !  you  are  praying  then,  when  you  are 
alone  every  morning  and  evening;  is  that  it. ^  Our  min¬ 
ister  sometimes  preaches  on  the  subject  of  secret 
prayer,  but  I  was  not  aware  that  he  meant  retiring  to 
some  lone  place  as  you  do.  Indeed  we  could  not 
conjecture  how  you  were  employed  But  how  you 
.‘jpend  your  solitude  in  prayer  I  cannot  understand. 

I  would  not  intrude  on  your  secrets,  but  I  am  curious  • 
to  know  what  you  say  and  do. 

Thom. — In  a  man’s  religious  affairs  he  should 
speak  with  prudence  and  caution.  But  as  I  am  sure 
you  do  not  mean  to  make  any  bad  use  of  what  I  shall 
.say,  nothing  shall  be  concealed.  Before  I  venture 
to  speak  to  a  great  and  holy  God  1  endeavour  to 
compose  my  mind  by  meditating  on  the  greatness, 
the  goodness,  and  the  mercy,  of  my  Father  in  hea^ 
ven,  and  on, my  own  meanness,  and  sins  and  wants? 
I  then  kneel  down  reverently,  and  confess  to  him 
who  knows  all  hearts  every  one  of  my  sins  that  I  re¬ 
member,  and  I  hope  I  try  to  remember  them  all.  1 
do  not  forget  my  original  sin,  and  as  I  know  he  hates 
sin,  and  tliat  those  who  die  in  their  sins  must  be  most 
miserable  forever,  in  a  place,  of  endless  woe,  I  pray 
him,  for  Christ’s  sake,  to  pardon  my  sins  and  give 
me  a  right,  on  account  of  Christ’s  righteousness,  to 
heaven,  when  1  die.  I  thank  him  for  all  the  good 
things  I  have  by  his  bounty,  arid  bteseech  hirii  to  make 
trie  a  good  man,  to  iriake  me  love  him  with  all  my 
VoL.  L.  12 
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heart,  and  his  laws,  and  all  men.  1  also  pray  for  oth¬ 
ers  that  they  may  be  brought  to  know  the  salvatioB* 
by  Christ,  and  I  do  not  forget  you  and  your  family. 

Emp. — Why  trulyf  Thomas,  all  this  might  well 
employ  more  time  than  you  spend  alone.  But  if 
you  had  a  family  and  saw  much  company,  played  an 
evening  game  of  whist,  or  danced  with  the  young 
folks  to  midnight  or  later,  yon  would  not  think  all  this 
necessary — indeed  you  would  not  continue  this  prac¬ 
tice. 

Thom. — Good  company  would  not  prevent  it ;  and 
I  should  avoid  all  other  company  as  much  as  I  could. 
For  the  whist  and  dancing  they  certainly  would  stop 
the  praying,  so  I  would  avoid  them  altogether. 

Emp. — What.^  you  tliink  them  wrong !  Do  you 
^ink  whist  and  dancing  improper.^ 

Thom. — You  say  they  would  keep  me  from  God, 
and  you  are  right.  Whatever  keeps  us  from  God  is 
wrong. 

Emp. — “  Keeps  us  from  God !”  I  don’t  understand 
this.  Is.  every  man  kept  from  God  who  does  not 
pray  as  you  do.^  Surely  you  admit  that  though  my 
religion  is  not  so  precise  as  yours,  yet  it  will  bring  . 

me  safe  to - God  is  what  I  was  about  to  say,  but, 

really,  coming  to  God  is  what  I  have  no  distinct  un¬ 
derstanding  of. — Bring  me  to  heaven  I  mean ;  yes,  my 
religion  you  admit  will  bring  me  to  happiness  at  last.^ 

Thom. — You  will  excuse  me  from  answering  that 
question.  1  do  not  wish  to  pronounce  on  any  man’s 
state.  I  leave  that  to  God. 

Emp. — Come,  be  candid,  speak  plainly.  I  felt 
some  temper  rising- when  you  spoke  of  the  cards  and 
whist  keeping  a  man  from  God,  but  I  will  be  cool — 
tliis  is  an  important  business.  1  admit  that  you  have 
more  knowledge  of  the  Bible  than  I :  for  you  read  it 
much.  1  never  doubted  before  that  I  was  a  Chris¬ 
tian  and  would  attain  to  happiness  after  death;  but,  to 
say  the  truth,  the  thought  of  being  made  happy  by 
coming  to  God  has  started  a  new  train  of  reflection.  '.- 
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You  seem  to  be  made  happy  by  going  to  God  in 
prayer,  and  you  would  forego  the  pleasures  of  whist 
and  dancing  for  that  happiness.  I  know  nothing  of 
this.  Some  strange  doubts  spring  up  and  trouble 
me.  To  God  we  must  go  at  death,  for  “the  spirit 
returns  to  God  who  gave  it.”  How  can  our  spirit  be 
happy  in  returning  to  God,  if  we  are  never  happy  in 
going  to  him  here  f  But  no — I  will  not  doubt.  I  have 
always  been  much  at  ease  on  tliis  point.  1  cannot 
have  been  mistaken  all  my  life,  such  a  man  as  1 
am  cannot  go  to  perdition.  What  say  you,  Thomas? 

Thom. — ]  hope  you  will  not,  but,  “  unless  your 
righteousness  exceed  that  of  the  Scribes  and  Phari¬ 
sees,  you  will  undoubtedly  perish.”  “You  cannot 
serve  two  masters;  you  must  cleave  to  the  one  and 
hate  the  other.”  You  admit  that  your  company, 
your  cards,  and  yoiir  dancing,  give  you  more  plea¬ 
sure  than  drawing  near  to  God.  Hence  it  is  plain 
you  are  so  far  from  loving  God  that  you  hate  him. 
Now  should  you  die  loving  your  amusements  more 
than  your  Maker,  how  can  you  expect  to  be  happy 
in  his4)resence  to  all  eternity.^  There  are  no  cards, 
nor  dancing  parties  in  heaven.  “Without  holiness 
no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.” 

Emp. — But  all  my  neighbours  and  acquaintances, 
think  better  of  my  state.  I  am  very  intimate  with 
many  of  them,  and  have  been  for  years;  did  they 
judge  of  my  state  as  you  do,  they  could  not  deal  widt 
me  in  so  unfriendly  a  manner  as  not  to  tell  me. 

Thom. — No  doubt  they  think  you  perfectly  -safe. 
They  have  need  to  think  you  a  Christian,  or  what 
would  they  think  of  themselves — for  you  are  more  so- 
)ber  than  most  of  them.  You  are  not  a  profane 
swearer,  some  of  them  are  very  profane.  You  do 
not  get  drunk,  some  of  them  do  often,  and  at  your 
table.  Few  of  them  eyer  go  to  church,  you  some¬ 
times  do.  To  condemn  your  religion,  would  be  to 
tondemn  their  own.  But  even  did  they  agree  with 
me,  would  they  certainly  tell  you  ^  Do  you  think 
they  are  ail  in  the  way  to  heaven  ? 
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•  jEnip, — Really,  Thomas,  I  never  thought  of  that 
at  all. 

Thom. — Nor  they  probably,  of  your  prospects  af¬ 
ter  death.  But  even  should  they,  and  think  of  you 
as  you  suppose;  ought  this  to  satisfy  a  man  of  your 
understanding,  in  a  case  where  the  question  respects 
your  eternal  misery,  or  eternal  happiness  ? 

Emp. — But  you  know  1  am  well  thought  of  by  the 
people  of  this  county  generally,  as  they  have  more 
than  once,  by  a  vote  almost  unanimous,  elected  me 
to  represent  them  in  Congress;  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  A  great  many  of  those 
who  have  thus  given  me  their  suffrages  are  as  relig¬ 
ious,  I  should  think,  as  you  would  desire  them. 

Thom. — rVery  true.  A  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
•ple  of  the  United  States  profess  religion,  I  think,  in 
some  form.  But  what  kind  of  men  did  you  find  in 
die  Congress,  and  Senate,  and  great  officers  of  the 
.  general  government  ^ 

Emp. — VVhy,  truly,  there  was  too  much  profanity 
among  them,  though  they  were  intelligent  and  g€n~ 
.ilemanly  men  generally. 

Thom. — Do  you  tliink  they  prayed  ?  Did  they  ask  ' 
God’s  blessing  on  their  meals  Did  they  hold  pray- 
.  er  meetings  ?  Did  they  even  talk  on  religion  ?  Do 
you  think  them  men  who  pray  in  their  families  ? 

Emp.—lf  these  things  are  religion,  few  of  them 
have  any  of  it;  1  never  saw  one  of  them  look  into  a 
a  Bible. 

Thom. — Do  they  not  swear  profanely,  play  cards, 
even  for  money,  keep  mistresses,  attend  balls  and  ra- 
-  ces,  and  profane  the  Sabbath,  i 

Emp. — Some  of  them,  I  fear,  do  all  these  things. 

Thom. — And  yet  will  you  say  that  because  they 
are  elected  by  what  you  call' a  Christian  nation,  they 
must  be  on  the  ivay  to  heaven  I  admit,  it  is  very' 
strange,  that  religious  men  should  choose  such  repre¬ 
sentatives,  whose  example  must  have  a  very  ruinous 
.influence  on  the  morals  and  religion  of  our  <;ouatr}% 
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1  mvn,  1  am  surprised  that  the  ministers  of  the  gos-* 
pel  do  not  more  generally  preach  against  this,  which 
they  know  to  be  a  great  evih  I  am,  however,  still 
more  surprised  that  the  popular  favour,  should  in¬ 
duce  you  to  hope  that  you  are  fit  for  heaven,  because 
you  are  thought  fit  for  Congress.  Indeed,  though  I 
trust  there  are  some  really  devout,  godly  men  in  that 
body,  I  must  confess  the  truth  to  you,  the  fact  of  a- 
ny  one’s  being  there  is  rather,  in  my  mind,  an  evi¬ 
dence  against  his  religion. .  The  account  you  give  of 
them  confirms  this  evidence,  For  the  most  part,  I 
think  Congress  hall  out  of  the  way  to  heaven.  For 
yourself,  as  you  have  asked  about  my  secret  prayers, 
may  I  ask  about  your  views  when  you  acted  as  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  people  ? 

Emp. — Certainly,  Thomas,  and  I  shall  be  candid< 

Thom. — I  am  reluctant  to  use  this  liberty,  but  you 
grant  it  and  have  set  the  example.  Did  you,  thei^ 
consider  yourself  as  bound  to  legislate  for  the  glory 
of  God  f  Did  you  think  it  your  duty  to  act  according 
to  the  laws  of  God  recorded  in  the  Bible  Did  you 
think  lliat  God  would  judge  you  by  the  Bible  for  ev¬ 
ery  vote  you  gave  in  Congress  ^  Did  you  love  your 
constituents,  and  your  fellow-citizens,  because  they 
are  God’s  creatures  ^  Did  you  intend  to  honour  God 
by  every  act  of  yours,  as  a  representative  ?  Did  you 
ever  pray  that  God  would  direct  you,  in  the  votes 
that  you  should  give,  and  in  the  measures  that  you 
should  promote  ?  Did  you  ever  read  the  Bible,  which 
you  say  is  the  best  book  in  tlie  world,  and  which  is 

a  rule  to  direct  to  man  his  duty? 

^  _  » 

Emp. — Thomas,  I  can  hardly  remember  all  your 
questions,  but,  I  believe,  1  never  did  one  of  all  these 
things.  1  endeavoured  to  adhere  to  the  coirstitution, 
and  keep  my  oath  of  office,  as  an  honest  man.  What 
has  God,  or  the  Bible  to  do  with  Congress  ?  He 
surely — but  I  go  to  far.  What  I  have  said  almost  a^ 
larms  me. 
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Thom. — Not  more  than  it  does  me.  Christ 
is  “king  of  kings  and  lord  of  lords,”  and  all  men 
shall  find  that  the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earthy 
will  have  something  to  do  with  Presideitts,  Senators, 
Congress  men,  and  all  other  public  men. 

It  must  be  so.  But  indeed  this  conversa¬ 
tion  troubles  my  peace.  I  believe  in  a  future  state, 
I  think— yes — I  do.  O !  certainly,  I  believe  the  Bi¬ 
ble.- 

Thom. — God  has  blessed  you  with  riches^  friends 
and  public  favour,  may  I  say,  you  have  not  remem¬ 
bered  him  gratefully  as  you  ought 
.  Emp. — You  may.  Indeed  to  confess  the  truth,  1 
have  rarely  ever  thought  of  him,  and  now  I  have 
been  led  to  tliink  of  him,  in  this  conversation.  I  can¬ 
not  but  feel  that  he  is  a  terrible  God.  His  goodness 
to  me  would  seem  to  be  some  encouragement;  but 
Oh !  1  have  abused  it  all.  He  would  be  just  in  ta¬ 
king  back  all  his  abused  gifts — that  would  be  hell.  1 
know  not,  but  he  will^  But  he  is  merciful. 

TAow.— Only  in  Christ.  Say  not  of  God  he  tcould 
be  just,  he  is  and  will  be  unchangeably  and  eternally 
just.  He  who  is  now  king  of  kings,  once  died  a^ 
a  priest  and  paid  a  ransom,  such  as  justice  demands. 
“  He  bare  oui*  aiss  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree.” 
“  The  Lord  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all.”  “  He 
was  made  a  curse  for. us.”  “  By  his  stripes  we  are 
healed.”  “There  is  none  other  name  given  under 
heaven  or  among  men,  whereby  we  can  be  saved.” 

Thomas,  you  quote  the  Scriptures,  though 
f  read  them  so  little,  it  seems  almost  new  to  me. 

Thom. — ^To  obtain  salvation  you  must  believe  in 
that ' Saviour,  for  “be  that  believeth  not  shall  be' 
damned.”  You  niust  receive  him,  and  you  must 
walk  in  him,  or, — I  shall  speak;  for  your  freedom 
wonderfully  emboldens  me;  or  that  soul  that  God 
has  given  you,  that  soiil  that  has  been  improved  by 
reading  and  conversation,  that  soul  that  has  laid  so 
Itany  plans  about  property  and  children  and  friends. 
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ihat  soul  tliat  Ras  held  communion  with  legislators, 
tliat  soul  must  faint,  wither,  and  suffer  forever  in  the 

deep  agonies  of - O !  Lord,  no,  save  it  for  the 

Redeemer’s  sake.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  K - ,  my  feel¬ 

ings  overcome  me.  I  am  a  plain  man,  have  I  gone 
too  far? 

Emp. — No,  Thomas,  this  is  a  most  tremendous 
subject.  That  my  soul,  but  an  hour  ago  at  ease,  that 
my  soul  which  has  enjoyed  so  much  good,  should 
ere  another  day,  faint  and  wither  under  the  blasting 
wratli  of  an  angry  God.  I  see  it  is  possible,  and  in 
one  hour  I  feel  a  dread  and  horror  to  which  my  soul 
has  heretofore  been  an  utter  stranger.  If  1  am 
brought  to  tills  by  a  plain  man,  wbat  would  tbd  tri¬ 
bunal  of  the  judge  of  all  be  ?  O !  Thomas,  you  have 
opened  a  fountain  of  bitter  waters.  I  have  felt  ris¬ 
ing  up  in  my  heart,  in  the  course  of  this  short  con¬ 
versation,  corrupt  and  vicious  thoughts^  which  1  little 
imagined  were  concealed  there.  O!  this  is  a  reali¬ 
ty,  my  life  was  a  dream  before.  My  sins  are  like 
great  mountains.  Who  knows  but  God  may  yet 
save  even  me,  by  the  blood  of  his  Son? 

Thomas  and  his  employer  had  many  other  con¬ 
versations,  the  spirit  of  God  appeared  to  work  effec¬ 
tually  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  humble  labourer, 
and  his  employer’s  life  testified  that  mercy  triumph¬ 
ed  over  judgment. 


FAST' DAT. 

The  4th  Thursday  of  the  last  raoti^  was  observ¬ 
ed  by  the  congregations  and  people  under  the  care 
of  the  Northern  Reformed  Presbytery  as  a  day  of 
fasting. 

The  causes,  for  substance,  are  the  violation  of  the 
the  Sabbath,  by  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
hnd:  in  carrying  the  mails,  and  in  the  Sabbath  reviews. 
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of  tlie  army;  tlie  evil  of  Sabbath  profanation  in  the 
city  of  New-York,  evincing  itself  by  the  transactions 
of  tlie  memorable  25th  of  July,  1821,  in  the  City 
Hall. 

V  For  these,  and  other  evils  in  the  state,  and  for  the 
abuse  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  Nevv-York 
has  been  visited  with  the  pestilence,  which  is  now 
making  a  very  alarming  progress.  “  The  heavens 
have  been  made  iron  and  the  earth  brass.”  The  dy¬ 
sentery,  and  other  diseases,  have  caused,  and  are  still 
causing,. an  extensive  mortality. 

For  these  causes  the  Presbytery  called  their  peo¬ 
ple  to  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer. 


ANECDOTES. 

f 

A  preacher  having  disserted  to  some  of  our  “  red 
men”  of  the  west,  on  the  omniscience  of  the  white 
man’s  God,  one  of  them  who  had  listened  with  unu¬ 
sual  attention,  said  to  him :  “  We  no  have  like  for  one 
God,  who  hear  all  Indian  talk  in  wigwam,  and  see  all 
he  think,  and  see  all  him  squaws  says,  and  know  all 
him  do  in  dark.”  Reader,  may  we  ask  whether — 
Mutato  nomine  de  te  fabula  narratur.” — For  sub¬ 
stance,  from  the  Boston  Recorder. 

-  A  minister,  who  had  been  a  few  days  settled  in  the 
pastoral  charge  of  a  congregation,  happened  in  com¬ 
pany  with  one  of  his  parishioners,  who,  very  devout¬ 
ly,  began  to  discant  on  the  sins  of  an  elder  of  his 
flock.  “  Sir,”  said  the  minister,  “  are  you  one  of 
my  pai'ishioners  “  Och  me,  yes,”  said  the  parish¬ 
ioner,  “  1  wish  to  tell  you  of  the  misconduct  of  the 
elders.”  “  Very  well,”  replied  the  pastor,  “  you 
have,  no  doubt,  two  witnesses  to  prove  the  charge ;  I 
shall  enter  you  as  prosecutor  before  the  session,  and 
you  are  aware,  that  by  the  usages  of  every  well  reg- 
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uiated  session,  and  by  the  canons  of  our  church,  if 
you  fail  in  establishing  ‘  every  word  at  the  mouth  of 
two  or  three  witnesses’  you  will  be  censured  as  the 
accused  would  have  been,  should  you  have  succeed^ 
ed  in  proving  your  change.”  Och  me,”  said  he^ 
I  would  not  appear  before  session  for  any  thing  at 
all.”  Quere.  Do  all  ministers  act  so  i 
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The  Packet  ship  Amity,  (Maxwell,)  arrived  at  New-York  on 
the  24th  ult.  38  days  from  Liiverpool. 

Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Evansdital  Witness.--^ 
“King  George,  has  gone  to  Scotland;  and  his  friend,  Robert 
Stewart,  has  celebrated  the  king’s  birth-day  by  sacrificing  the 
greatest  villain  in  his  majesty’s  dominions — himself.  Castle- 
reagh  has  committed  suicide.  He  was  preparing  to  go  to  the 
jjreat  continental  congress;  on  the  following  Saturday  :  but,  on  . 
Tuesday,  he  was  arraigned  before  the  judgment  seat  of  CbrisL 
The  Holy  Alliance  cannot  screen  him.  According ^to  the  cant 
of  the  day,  this  vile  man  is  made  to  say  :  ‘  I  die  happy.’  ” 

•  The  journals  represent  bini  as  having  committed  this  abomin¬ 
able  deed  in  a  fit  of  insanity. 

The  JVorthern  Reformed  Pr^hytery  held  its  stated  meeting  in 
(falway,  (N.  Y.)  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  September.  The 
sessions  were  opened  with  a  sermon  by  tlie  Rev.^Dr.  MTieod, 
the  Moderator,  on  the  signs  of  the  times. 

A  member  of  a  congregation  had  been  suspended  by  a  ses¬ 
sion  from  sealing  ordinances,  for  contempt  of  the  ordinance  ofcf 
preaching,  manifested  by  absenting  himself  from  the  public 
worship  ^ the  congregation.  He  appeared  before  Presbytery 
on  the  first  day  of  "its  sessions,  with  a  petition  for  one  of  its 
mei^bers  to  be  sent  to  the  congr^ation,  where  he  resided,  to 
administer  baptism  to  his  child.  The  court  refused  to  grant  his 
request,  and  affirmed  tlie  decision  of  the  session,  after  a  hearing 
of  the  parties. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  held  in  Duanesburgh,  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  week,  Mr.  William  1.^.  Roberts  w^as  licenced  to  preach  the 
LW’crlasting  Gospel.  Mr.  Roberts  is  a  graduate  of  Jenerson  col¬ 
lege.  Under  the  professor,  he  had  read  the  Greek  Testament 
from  the  Acts  af  the  Apostles  to  the  end  ol  the  Apocalypse,  Mo- 
sheiin’s  Ecclesiastical  History,  Cruikshank’s  liistory  of  the 
Churcli  of  Scotland,  the  Cloud  of  Witnesses,  the  Scottish  Wor¬ 
thies,  Jones’  History  of  the  Waldenses,  Prideux’s  Connections, 
Lewis’  Hebrew  Antiquities,  M’Leod’s  Lcctur^is  on  the  Prin^v* 
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pal  Prophecies  of  the  Revelation,  and  various  other  historical' 
works.  He  had  also  written  a  series  of  Essays  on  Ecclesiastical 
Histoi^,  from  the  revelation  of  the  first  promise  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Jerusalem ;  and  had  heard  thirty  lectures  of  the  professor, 
on  the  history  of  the  church,  under  the  New  Testament,  from 
the  Apocalypse  to  the  last  judgment,  follow  ing  the  line  of  pro¬ 
phecy  for  the  past,  and  the  prospective  history  ol’ God’s  covenant 
socieU’.  ^  He  had  also  read  a  considerable  part  of  Turrettin’s 
Theologki  Elencticae,  Boston’s  Fourfold  State,  JVl’Leod  on  Tn;^ 
Wordiness,  and  other  practical  works  on  theology.  He  had  also 
Incited  out  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  from  Genesis  to  first  Saiiiuei, 
Inclusive,  and  a  part  of  Beza’s  Translation  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  in  French.  ’ 

Before  Presbytery  he  was  examined  on  Hebrew  Biblical  Crit- 
icisn^  by  the  Rev,  Mr.  Sloan,  of  Topsam,  Vermont ;  on  Greek 
Biblical  Criticism,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chrystie,  of  Albany  ;  and  on 
Ihe  Philosoplw  of  the  Mind,  and  Theology  by  the  Rev.  Mr  M’- 
Master,  the  IWoderator,  of  Duanesburgh.  He  read  a  Latin  Ex¬ 
egesis  on  tlie  follow  ing  thesis:  ‘^An  carmina  humana  sit  canenen- 
da,  Dei,  in  Laudibus.’^  Negatur.  He  read  a  Dissertation  on 
Church  History,  from  the  time  of  Daniel  the  Prophet  to  tlie  year 
B5  of  the  Christian  era ;  and  preached  an  Exercise  and  Addi¬ 
tion,  a  Lecture,  and  a  Popular  Sermon:  all  of  which  were  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  court  previous  to  his  licensure. 

We  are  i^eased  to  see  such  a  course  of  study  required  by  a 
small  section  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  preparatory  to  the  is- 
suing  of  a  licence  to  preacn  the  everlasting  Gospel. 

T^e  Associede  Rejormed  Synod  of  ^ew-Tork^  held  an  ad¬ 
journed  meeting  in  the  village  of  Newburgh,  on  the  second  Fri¬ 
day  of  September  last.  The  sessions  w  ere  oper>ed  with  a  ser¬ 
mon  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scrinigeour  of  Little  Britain.  This  Sy¬ 
nod  embraces  a  great  majority  of  the  former  members  of  the  late 
Associate  Reformed  Synod  in  New-York  state.  They  had,  dur¬ 
ing  last  . winter,  revived  the  particular  Synod  of  New-York,  lest 
the  General  Synod  should  join  the  Presbyterian  General  As- 
^«»ieembly.  The  meeting  at  New  burgh  was,  of  course,  an  adjourn¬ 
ed  one. 

The  greater  part  of  the  discussions,  in  which  considerable  le- 
^al  knowledge  was  displayed,  were  occupied  in  devising  mea- 
^res  for  the  recovery  of  the  funds,  library,  &lc.  of  the  late  As- 
jsociate  Reformed  General  Synod,  which  they  allege  was  re¬ 
moved  from  New-York  unjustly.  The  only  division,  in  Synod, 
was  w  hether  a  prosecution  should  be  threatened  at firsts  or  more 
gentle  measures  employed  before  other  stronger  ones  should  be 
Uied.  The  latter  course  prevailed.  One  very  able  member 
said: — “Those  who  have  destroyed  the  spirit  of  the  body  are 
endeavouring  to  cover  tlieir  shame  with  the  mantle  of  the  Gen^ 
eral  Assembly.” 

Oaths  of  Ojfke  in  Mexico. — “  I,  Augustin,  by  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  by  the  nomination  of  the  congress  of  the  represen- 
fiitives  of  die  nation,  Emperour  of  Mexico,  swear,  by  God,  and 
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py  the  Holy  Evangelists,”  [Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,] 
that  I  vvill  defend  and  preserve  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Aj)os- 
Itolic  Religion,  without  permitting  any  other  in  the  empire.” — 
Swor4P'Iay  £1, 

The  following  is  the  religious  part  of  the  oath  sworn  by  the 
members  of  the  congress  w  nich  raised  Augustin  to  the  imperial 
tiirone : — You  swear  to  defend  and  preserve  tlie  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  and  Apostolic  Religion  without  permitting  any  other  in  the 
empire.”  Answer.  “I  swear.”  This  oath  was  administered  in^ 
the  presence  of  the  ecclesiastical  cabildo,  or  supreme  ecclesias¬ 
tical  court  of  Mexico,  and  before  a  crucifix,  and  the  four  Gos¬ 
pels.  All  thist,  doubtless,  portends  civil  war  with  all  its  horrors  to 
the  empire  of  Mexico. 

Reformatim  Light  in  the  East, — By  the  constitution  of  the 
republic  of  Greece  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  of  persons  in  the 
Godhead  is  recognized.  Christianity,  in  other  words  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  is  declared  the  supreme  law  of  the  republic ;  and  no 
one  who  disbelieves  in  Jesus  Christ,  enjoys  tlie  right  of  suffrage, 
or  is  eligible  to  any  office.  The  lives,  liberty,  and  property,  of 
all  are  protected. 

Reformation  Light  in  the  South  Sea. — A  code  of  laws  for  the  . 
civil  government  of  the  Society  Islands  has  been  formed,  taking 
the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  supreme  law.  The  king,  his  nobles, 
and  his  subjects,  (several  thousands  being  present,)  engaged,  by 
solemn  oatn,  to  support  the  laws.  This  “covenant  betw  een  the 
Lord  and  the  king  and  the  people,”  was  sworn  in  tlie  grand  cha¬ 
pel  of  Tahiti.  The  Missionaries,  before  whose  God  the  tem¬ 
ples  of  idols,  and  the  Gods  of  wood  and  stone,  have  fallen,  were 
present,  and  performed  the  religious  services  on  the  occasion. 
This  event,  to  compare  small  .things  with  great,  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  swearing  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove¬ 
nant  in  Great  Britain. 

Dawn  of  Reformation  in  the  AbWA  Pacific. — Within  less  than 
three  years  a  mission  iias  been  established  at  the  Sandwich 
islands — a  large  cluster  sitUdted  between  and  23  deg.  N.  L. 
and  155  and  ICl  deg.  W.  L.  from  London.  It  consists  of  seven 
islands  of  considerable  magnitude,  with  many  smaller  ones,  in- 
habked  by  a  population  estimated  at  aliout  half  a  million.  The 
climate  upon  the  whole  is  mild,  and  the  soil  fertile,  and  the  na¬ 
tives,  though  in  a  burst  of  indignation  they  murdered  Captain 
Cook,  are  gentle  in  their  manners,  and  friendly  in  their  disposi¬ 
tions. 

When  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  they  were  under  separate 
governments,  which  occasioned  frequent  and  bloody  wars.  But 
Tamahamaha  one  of  their  wisest  and  most  pow  erful  princes,  by 
fitting  out  a  considerable  fleet,  and  raising  a  respectable  army, 
succeeded  In  reducing  the  greater  part  of  them  under  one  gov¬ 
ernment.  He  is  since  dead.  ^ 

There  are  on  these  islands  three  missionaries,  with  an  auxUir- 
ary  mission  family.  Their  schools  are  prosperous,  ar.dthe  qjvfl 
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authorities  are  favourable  to  their  views.  The  missionaries,  i»t 
their  Journal,  which  has  been  received  down  to  November  19tli, 
IS'sil,  remark,  that  Tamora,  the  prince  who  has  married  the 
widow  of  Tamahainaha,  is  friendly  ;  and  thev  have  hom^  that 
‘  coining  within  the  attraction  of  divine  truth,  lie  will  draw  after 
him  the  great  body  of  the  people.”  They  most  judiciously  add : 

**  In  all  countries,  but  especially  in  countries  winch  are  uncivi¬ 
lized,  the  example  of  the  chief  men  goes  very  far.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  if  the  king  of  the  islands  sliould  attend  dilingentl)  to 
the  instructions  of  the  missionaries,  his  subjects,  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  would  do  so  too.” 

Thus,  in  the  remote  islands,  the  word  of  God  is  going  on  to 
purify  the  wliole  social  system,  civil  and  religious,  or  better — 

**  to  root  out  and  pull  down,  and  to  destroy  and  throw  dow  n,  and” 
then  “  to  build  and  to  plant,”*  The  Rev.  3Iessrs.  Stewart  and 
Bishop,  accompanied  by  a  mission  family,  amounting  to  about 
thirty  in  all,  were  to  sail  this  month  for  those  islands. 

AlK)ut  60  blacks  have  been  convicted  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  of 
being  concerned  in  the  late  conspiracy — 84  have  been  executed; 
the  remainder  sentenced  to  be  tianspoited. 

Summaryof Forei^  Poi{tics,^’C. — France  exhibits  some  symp¬ 
toms  still,  of  internal  commotion. — Caron  had  raised  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  insurrection  in  th^  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine.  The 
plan  had  failed,  and  the.  ringleaders  are  prisoners.— Debates  in 
the  Cortes  of  Portugal  are  carried  on  ^vith  great  vehemence. 
A  measure  was  under  discussion  to  declare  the  Brazils  indepen¬ 
dent. — Contributions  continued  to  flow  in  upon  the  Irish  sufler- 
ers,  but  their  calamities  were  not  removed:  scarcely  mitigated. — 
There  was  a  dreadful  fire  at  Stockholm,  Sweden,  June  11. — 
Late  advices  from  Spain  indicate  that  Ferdinand  favors  the 
cause  of  the  revolted  guards,  and  would  be  w  illing  the  existing 
constitution  should  be  overthrown.  Still  later  accounts  howev¬ 
er  say  there  has  been  an  engagement  in  Madrid  betw  een  the 
revolters  and  the  constitutional  militia  ;  tl>at  the  former  lost  400 
men,  and  were  compelled  to  lay  down  their  arms. — A  Paris  ar¬ 
ticle,  of  July  15,  asserts,  that  there  had  been  a  meeting  of  the 
foreign  ministers  at  Madrid,  to  sign  a  declaration  relative  to  the 
events  in  the  capital ;  that  Mr.  Forsyth,  the  American  minister 
refused  to  sign  it  as  totally  untrue  ;  asserting  that  the  loyal  ad- 
lierents  to  F  erdinand  were  his  greatest  enemies,  and  that  the 
cortes,  k.c.  were  his  best  friends.  It  is  added  that,  eventually, 
all  the  foreign  ministers,  except  the  Austrian,  agreed  with  Mr. 
Forsyth.— A  letter  from  Paris,  received  in  London,  July  19,  as¬ 
serts  that  the  French  government  are  contracting  for  horses  for 
artillery,  ord.iring  officers  and  conscripts  to  their  posts;  and  ex¬ 
hibiting  other  indications  of  approaching  war. — It  is  stated  that 
the  Dutch  govenunent  has  intimated  to  the  Columbian  republic 
that  ilie  niomeiu  any  European  power  acknowledges  them  they’ 
will  be  first  to  follow  the  example. — C.  Mirror, 


